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THE DEEMSTER. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 

When Ewan got back home there was Dan 
sitting before the fire in the old hall, his legs 
stretched out before him, his hands thrust deep 
in his pocket, his head low in his breast, and 
his whole mien indicative of a crushed and 
broken spirit. He glanced up furtively as 
Ewan entered, and then back with a stony 
stare to the fire. If Ewan had then given him 
one word of cheer, God knows what tragic 
consequences would have been spared to them 
both. But Ewan had saved Dan from the 
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2 THE DEEMSTER 

penalty of his crime at the cost of truth and 
his self-esteem. 

^ Dan/ he said, ' you and I must part — we 
can be friends no longer/ 

He spoke with a strong effort, and the 
words seemed to choke him. Dan shambled 
to his feet ; he appeared to collect his 
thoughts for a moment, like one who had 
fainted and returns to consciousness. 

' Mind — I don't turn you out of the 
house,' said Ewan, ^ only if we are to share 
this place together we must be strangers.' 

A hard smile broke out on Dan's face. 
He seemed to be trying to speak, but not a 
word would come. He twisted slowly on his 
heel, and lifted the latch of the door that led 
to the inner part of the house. 

* One thing more,' said Ewan, speaking 
quickly, and in a tremulous voice, * I will ask 
you to look upon yourself as a stranger to 
my sister also.' 
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Dan stopped and turned about. Over the 
forced smile his hard face told of a great 
struggle for self-command. He said nothing, 
and after a moment he went out, drawing his 
breath audibly. 

Then straightway Ewan flung himself in 
the chair from which Dau had risen, and his 
slight frame shook with suppressed sobs. 
After some minutes the sense of his own de- 
gradation diminished, and left room for a just 
idea of Dan's abject humiliation. ^I have 
gone too far,' he thought ; ^ I will make 
amends.' He had risen to follow Dan, when 
another thought trod heavily on the heels of 
the first. * Leave him alone, it will be best 
for himself — ^leave him alone, for his own 
sake.' And so, with the madness of wrath 
fermentmg in his own brain, he left it to fer- 
ment in Dau's brain as weU. 

Now when Dan found himself left alone he 
tried to carry off his humiUation by a brave 
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4 THE DEEMSTER 

show of unconcern. He stayed on at the old 
Ballamona, but he never bothered himself — 
not he, forsooth — to talk to folks who passed 
him on the stairs without a word of greeting, 
or met in the hall without a glance of recog- 
nition. 

It chanced just then that, in view of a 
threatened invasion, the authorities were get- 
ting up a corps of volunteers, known as the 
Manx Fencibles, and that they called on the 
captains of the parishes to establish companies. 
Dan threw himself into this enterprise with un- 
common vigour, took drills himself, acquired a 
competent knowledge of the rudiments in a 
twinkling, and forthwith set himself to band 
together the young fellows of his parish. It 
was just the sort of activity that Dan wanted 
at the moment, and in following it up the 
' Three Legs ' saw him something oftener than 
before, and there the fellows of the baser sort 
drank and laughed with him, addressing him 
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sometimes as captain, but oftener as Dan, 
never troubling themselves a ha'p'orth to put 
a handle to his name. 

This was a turn of events which Ewan 
could not understand. ' I have been mistaken 
in the man,' he thought ; ' there's no heart 
left in him.' 

Towards the middle of December Jarvis 
Kerruish arrived at Ballamona, and forthwith 
established himself there in a position that 
would have been proper to the Deemster's 
heir. He was a young man of medium 
height and size, closely resembling the Deem- 
ster in face and figure. His dress was 
English ; he wore a close-fitting undercoat 
with tails, and over it a loose cloak mounted 
with a brass buckle at the throat ; he had a 
beaver hat of the shape of a sugarloaf ; and 
boots that fitted ^to his legs like gloves. His 
manner was expansive, and he betrayed a com- 
plete unconsciousness of the sinister bar of his 
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birth, and of the false position he had taken up 
in the Deemster's house. He showed no desire 
to visit the cottage at the Cross Vein, and he 
spoke of the poor with condescension. When 
he met with Ewan he displayed no uneasiness, 
and Ewan on his part gave no sign of resent- 
ment. Mona, on the other hand, betrayed an 
instinctive repulsion, and in less than a week 
from his coming their relations had reached 
an extraordinary crisis, which involved Ewan 
and Dan and herself in terrible consequences. 
This is what occurred. 

On the day before Christmas Day there was 
to be a ploughing match in a meadow over 
the Head, and Ewan stood pledged by an old 
promise to act as judge. The day came, and 
it was a heavy day, with snow-clouds hanging 
overhead, and misty vapours floating down 
from the hills and up from the Curraghs, and 
hiding them. At ten in the morning Mona 
muffled herself in a great cloak and went over 
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to the meadow with [Ewan, There a crowd 
had already gathered, strong men in blue 
pilots, old men in sheepskin coats, women 
with their short blue camblet gowns tucked 
over their linen caps, boys and girls on every 
side, all coming and going like shadows in the 
mist. At one end of the meadow several pairs 
of horses stood yoked to ploughs, and a few 
lads were in charge of them. On Ewan's 
arrival there was a general movement among 
a group of men standing together and a 
respectful salutation to the parson. The 
names were called over of the ploughmen who 
had entered for the prize — a pound note and 
a cup — and last of all there was a show of 
hands for the election of six men to form a 
jury. 

Then the stretch was staked out. The 
prize was to the ploughman who would 
make the stretch up and down the meadow 
in the shortest time, cutting the fiirrows 
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straightest, cleanest, and of the most regular 
depth. 

When all was ready, Ewan took up his 
station where the first furrow would be cut 
into the field, with Mona at his side, aud the 
six jurors about him. The first ploughman 
to bring up his plough was a brawny yomig 
feUow with a tanned face. The ploughman 
had brought up his horses in front of the stake, 
and had laid hands on his plough handles, and 
was measuring the stretch with his eye for a 
landmark to sight by, when Jarvis Kerruish 
came into the meadow and walked through 
the crowd and took up a place by Mona's side. 
There were audible comments, and some racy 
exclamations as he pushed through the crowd, 
not lifting an eye to any face ; but he showed 
complete indifference, and began to talk to 
Mona in a loud, measured tone. 

' Ah ! this is very gratifying,^ he was say- 
ing, ^ to see the peasantry engaged in manly 
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sports-useful sports-is, I confess, very 
gratifying to me.' 

* My gough ! ' said a voice from one side. 

^ Hurroo ! ' said a voice from the other side. 

^ Lawk-a-day ! ' came from behind in a 
shrill female treble. ' Did ye ever see a grub 
turn butterfly ? ' 

Jarvis seemed not to hear. ' Now there 

are sports /he began ; but the ploughman 

was shouting to his .horses, * Steady, steady,' 
the plough was dipping into the succulent 
grass, the first swish of the upturned soil 
was in the afr, and Jarvis's wise words were 
lost. 

All eyes were on the bent back of the 
ploughman plodding on in the mist. ' He 
cuts like a razor,' said one of the spectators. 

* He bears his hand too much on,' said another. 

* Do better yourself next spell,' said a third. 

When the horses reached the far end of 
the stretch the ploughman whipped them 
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round Uke the turn of a wheel, and in another 
moment he was toiling back, steadily, firmly, 
his hand rigid, and his fa<» set hard. When 
he got back to where Ewan, with his watch 
in his hand, stood surrounded by the jurors, 
he was covered with sweat. * Good, very 
good — six minutes ten seconds,' said Ewan, 
and there were some plaudits from the people 
looking on, and some banter of the com- 
petitors who came up to follow. 

Jarvis Kerruish, at Mona's elbow, was 
beginning again, ^ I confess that it has always 

been my personal opinion ,' but in the 

bustle of another pair of horses whipped up to 
the stake no one seemed to be aware that he 
was speaking. 

Five ploughmen came in succession, but all 
were behind the first in time and cut a less 
regular furrow. So Ewan and the jurors 
announced that the prize was to the stranger. 
Then as Ewan twisted about, his adjudication 
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finished, to where Mona stood with Jarvis by 
her side, there was a general rush of com- 
petitors and spectators to a corner of the 
meadow, where, from a little square cart, the 
buirdly stranger who was victor proceeded to 
serve out glasses of ale from a small barrel. 

While this was going on, and there was 
some laughter and shouting and singing, there 
came a loud Hello t as of many voices from a 
little distance, and then the beat of many 
irregular feet, and one of the lads in the 
crowd, who had jumped to the top of the 
broad turf hedge, shouted, * It's the capt'n — 
it's Mastha Dan.' 

In another half minute Dan and some 
fifty or sixty of the scum of the parish came 
tumbling into the meadow on all sides— over 
the hedge, over the gate, and tearing through 
the gaps in the gorse. They were the corps 
that Dan had banded together towards the 
Manx Fencibles, but the only regimentals 
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they yet wore were a leather belt, and the only 
implement of war they yet carried was the 
small dagger that was fitted into the belt. 
That morning they had been drilling, and 
after drill they had set off to see the plough- 
ing match, and on the way they had passed 
the ' Three Legs,' and, being exceeding dry, 
they had drawn up in front thereof, and every 
man had been served with a glass, which 
had been duly scored off to the captain's 
account. 

Dan saw Mona with Ewan as he vaulted 
the gate, but he gave no sign of recognition, 
and in a moment he was in the thick of the 
throng at the side of the cart, hearing all 
about the match, and making loud comments 
upon it in his broadest homespun. 

^What! he said, ^and you've let your- 
selves be bate by a craythur like that. 
Hurroo ! ' 

He strode up to the stranger's furrow, 
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cocked his eye along it, and then glanced at 
the stranger's horses. 

* Och, 111 go bail I'll bate it with a yoke 
of oxen/ 

At that there was a movement of the 
crowd around him, and some cheering, just 
to egg on the rupture that was imminent. 

The big stranger heard all, and strode 
through the people with a face like a thunder- 
cloud. 

*Who says he'll bate it with a yoke of 
oxen ? ' he asked. 

* That's just what I'm afther saying, my 
fine fellow. Have you anything agen it ? ' 

In half a minute a wager had been laid of 
a pound a side that Dan with a pair of oxen 
would beat the stranger with a pair of horses 
in two stretches out of three. 

^ Davy ! Davy ! ' shouted Dan, and in a 
twinkling there was Davy Fayle, looking 
queer enough in his guernsey, and his long 
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boots, and liis sea-cap, and withal his belt 
and his dagger. Davy was sent for the pair 
of oxen to where they were leading manure, 
not far away. He went off like a shot, and 
in ten minutes he was back in the meadow, 
driving the oxen before him. 

Now these oxen had been a gift of the 
Bishop to Dan. They were old, and had 
grown wise with their years. For fifteen 
years they had worked on the glebe at 
Bishop's Court, and they knew the dinner 
hour as weU as if they could have taken the 
altitude of the sun. When the dinner bell 
rang at the Court at twelve o'clock the oxen 
would stop short, no matter where they were 
or what they were doing, and not another 
budge would they make until they had been 
unyoked and led off for their midday 
mash. 

It was now only a few minutes short of 
twelve, but no one took note of that circum- 
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stance, and the oxen were yoked to a 
plough. 

* Same judge and jury/ said the stranger, 
but Ewan excused himself. 

' Aw, what matter about a judge,' said 
Dan from his plough handles, *let the jury 
be judge as well.' 

Ewan and Mona looked on in silence for 
l8ome moments. Ewan could scarce contain 
himself. There was Dan, stripped to his red 
flannel shirt, his face tanned and glowing, his 
whole body radiant with fresh life and health, 
and he was shouting and laughing as if there 
had never been a shadow to darken his 
days. 

^ Look at him,' whispered Ewan, with 
emotion, in Mona's ear. ^Look! this good- 
nature that seems so good to others is almost 
enough to make me hate him.' 

Mona was startled, and turned to glance 
into Ewan's fece. 
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^Come, let us go,' said Ewan, with 
head aside. 

^ Not yet/ said Mona. 

Then Jarvis Kerniish, who had stepped 
aside for a moment, returned and said, 

* Will you take a wager with me, Mona — 
a pair of gloves? ' 

^ Very well,' she answered. 
^ Who do you bet on ? ' 
^ Oh, on the stranger,' said Mona, colour- 
ing slightly, and laughing a Uttle. 

* How lucky,' said Jarvis, * I bet on the 
captain.' 

* I can stand it no longer,' whispered 
Ewan, * wiU you come ? ' But Mona's eyes 
were riveted on the group about the oxen. 
She did not hear, and Ewan turned away, 
and walked out of the meadow. 

Then there was a shout, and the oxen 
started with Dan behind them. On they 
went through the hard, tough ground, tran- 
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quiUy, steadily, with measured pace, tearing 
through roots of trees that lay in their way 
as if nothing could stop them in their great 
strength. 

When the oxen got back after the first 
stretch the time was called — ^five minutes 
thirty seconds — and there was a great cheer, 
and Mona's pale face was triumphant. 

The stranger brought up his horses, and 
set off again, straining every muscle. He did 
his stretch in six minutes four seconds, and 
another cheer — ^but it was a cheer for Dan 
— ^went up after the figures were called. 

Then Dan whipped round his oxen once 
more, and brought them up to the stake. The 
excitement among the people was now very 
great. Mona clutched her cloak convulsively, 
and held her breath. Jarvis was watching 
her closely, and she knew that his cold eyes 
were on her face. 

* One would almost imagine that you were 
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anxious to loose your bet/ lie said. She 
made no answer. When the oxen started 
again her lips closed tightly, as if she was in 
pain. 

On the oxen went, and made the first half 
of the stretch without a hitch, and, with the 
blade of the plough lifted, they were wheeling 
over the furrow end when a bell rang across 
the Curragh — ^it was the bell for the midday 
meal at Bishop's Court — and instantly they 
came to a dead stand. Dan called to them, 
but they did not budge ; then his whip fell 
heavily across their snouts, and they snorted, 
but stured not an inch. The people were in 
a tumult, and shouted with fifty voices at 
once. Dan's passion mastered him. He 
brought his whip down over the flanks and 
across the eyes and noses of the oxen ; they 
winced under the blows that rained down on 
them, and then shot away across the meadow, 
tearing up the furrows they had made. 
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Then there was a cry of vexation and 
anger from the people, and Dan, who had let 
go his reins, strode back to the stake. * I've 
lost,' said Dan, with a muttered oath at the 
oxen. 

AU this time Jarvis Kerruish had kept his 
eyes steadily fixed on Mona's twitching face. 
* You've won, Mona,' he said, in a cold voice 
aijid with an icy smile. 

^ I must go. Where is Ewan ? ' she said 
tremulously, and before Jarvis was aware she 
had gone over the grass. 

Dan had heard when Ewan declined to act 
as judge, he had seen when Ewan left the 
meadow, and, though he did not look, he 
knew when Mona was no longer there. His 
face was set hard, and it glowed red under 
his sunburnt skin. 

' Davy, bring them up,' he said ; and 
Davy Fayle led back the oxen to the front of 
the stake. 

o2 
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Then Dan unyoked them, took out the 
long 8wiBging tree that divided them-a heavy 
wooden bar clamped with iron — ^and they stood 
free and began to nibble the grass under their 
feet. 

' Look out ! ' he shouted, and he swung the 
bar over his shoulder. 

The crowd receded and left an open space 
in which Dan stood alone with the oxen, his 
great limbs holding the ground like their own 
hoofs, his muscles standing out like bulbs on 
his bare arms. 

' What is he going to do — ^kill them ? ' said 
one. 

' Look out ! ' Dan shouted again, and in 
another moment there was the swish of the 
bar through the air. Then down the bar 
came on the forehead of one of the oxen, and it 
reeled, and its legs gave way, and it fell dead. 

The bar was raised again, and again it 
fell, and the second of the oxen reeled like 
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tiie first aad feU dead beside its old yoke- 
fellow. 

A cry of horror ran through the crowd, 
but heeding it not at all Dan threw on his 
coat and buckled his belt about him and strode 
through the people and out at the gate. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE WRONG WAY WITH DAN. 

What happened next was one of those 
tragedies of bewUdermg motive, so common 
and so fatal, in which it is impossible to decide 
whether evil passion or evil circumstance plays 
the chief malicious part. 

Dan walked straight to the new Balla- 
mona, and pushed through the house without 
ceremony, as it had been his habit to do in 
other days, to the room where Mona was 
to be found. She was there, and she looked 
startled at his coming. 

* Is it you, Dan? ' she said in a tremulous 
whisper. 

He answered sullenly — 
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* It is I. I have come to speak with you — 
I have something to say — but no matter ' 



He stopped and threw himself into a chair. 
His head ached, his eyes were hot, and his 
mind seemed to him to be in darkness and 
confusion. 

' Mona, I think I must be going mad,' he 
stammered after a moment. 

' Why talk like that ? ' she said. Her 
bosom heaved and her face was troubled. 

He did not answer, but after a pause turned 
towards her, and said in a quick, harsh tone, 
' You did not expect to see me here, and you 
have been forbidden to receive me. Is it not 
so?' 

She coloured deeply, and did not answer 
at once, and then she began with hesita- 
tion — 

^ My father — it is true, my father ' 

^ It is so,' he said sharply. He got on to his 
feet and tramped about the room. After a 
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moment lie sat down again, and leaned his 
elbows on his knees and his head in his hands. 
^ But what of Ewan ? ' he asked. 

* Ewan loves you, Dan, and you have 
been at fault,' said Mona in broken accents. 

* At fault?' 

There was a sudden change in his manner. 
He spoke brusquely, even mockingly, and 
laughed a short grating laugh. 

' They are taking the wrong way with me, 
Mona — that's the fact,' he said, and now his 
breast heaved and the words came with diffi- 
culty. 

Mona was gazing absently out at the 
window, her head aslant, her fingers interlaced 
before her. ' Oh, Dan, Dan,' she murmured 
in a low tone, Hhere is your dear, dear father, 
and Ewan and — and myself ' 

Dan had leapt to his feet again. * Don't 
turn my eyes into my head, Mona,' he said. 

He tramped to and fro in the room for a 
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moment and then broke out nervously, ^ All 
last night I dreamt such an ugly dream. I 
dreamt it three times, and, God ! what an 
ugly dream it was ! It was a bad night, and 
I was walking in the dark, and stumbling first 
into bogs and then in cart ruts, when all of a 
sudden a man's hand seized me unawares. 
I could not see the man, and we struggled 
long in the darkness, and it seemed as if he 
would master me. He gripped me by the 
waist, and I held him by the shoulders. We 
reeled and fell together, and when I would 
have risen his knee was on my chest. But 
a great flood of strength seemed to come to 
me and I threw him off, and rose to my 
feet, and closed with him again, and at last 
I was over him, covering him, with his back 
across my thigh and my hand set hard in 
his throat. And all this time I heard his 
loud breathing in the darkness, but never 
once the soimd of his voice. Then instantly, 
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as if by a flash of Ughtning, I saw the fa<;e 
that was close to mine, and — Grod Almighty ! 
it was my own face — ^my own — and it was 
black already from the pressure of my stiff 
fingers at the throat.' 

He trembled as he spoke, and sat again 
and shivered, and a cold chill ran down his 
back. 

* Mona,' he said, half in a sob, 'nio you 
believe in omens ? ' 

She did not reply. Her breast heaved 
visibly, and she could not speak. 

' Tush ! ' he said, in another voice, 
^ omens ! ' and he laughed bitterly, and rose 
again and picked up his hat, and then said 
in a quieter way, ' Only, as I say, they're 
taking the wrong way with me, Mona.' 

He had opened the door, and she had 
turned her swimming eyes towards him. 

*It was bad enough to make himself a 
stranger to me, but why did he want to make 
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you a stranger, too ? Stranger, stranger ? ' 
He echoed the word in a mocking accent, and 
threw back his head. 

^Dan,' said Mona, in a low, passionate 
tone, and the blinding tears rained down her 
cheeks, ^nothing and nobody can make us 
strangers, you and me — not my father, or 
your dear father, or Ewan, or ' — she dropped 
her voice to a deep whisper — ^ or any mis- 
fortune or any disgrace.' 

^ Mona ! ' he cried, and took a step 
towards her, and stretched out one arm with 
a yearning gesture. 

But at the next moment he had swung 
about, and was going out at the door. At 
sight of all that tenderness and loyalty in 
Mona's face his conscience smote him as it 
had never smitten him before. 

^£wAQ was right, Mona. He is the 
noblest man on God's eailli, and I am the 
foulest beast on it.' 
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He was pulling the door behind him when 
he encountered Jarvis Kerruish in the hall. 
That gentleman had just come into the house, 
and was passing through the hall in hat and 
cloak. He looked appalled at seeing Dan 
there, and stepped aside to let him go by ; 
but Dan did not so much as recognise his 
presence by lifting his head as he strode out 
at the porch. 

With head still bent, Dan had reached 
the gate to the road and pushed through it, 
and sent it back with a swing and a cUck, 
when the Deemster walked up to it, and half 
halted, and would have stopped. But Dan 
went . moodily on, and the frown on the 
Deemster's wizened face was lost on him. 
He did not take the lane towards the old 
Ballamona, but followed the turnpike that 
led past Bishop's Court, and as he went by 
the large house behind the trees Ewan came 
through the smaller gate, and turned towards 
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the new Ballamona. They did not speak, 
or even glance at each other's faces. 

Dan went on until he came to the parish 
church. There was singing within, and he 
stopped. He remembered that this was 
Christmas Eve. The choir was practising 
the psalms for the morrow's services. 

* Before I was troubled, I went wrong ; 
but now have I kept Thy word.' 

Dan went up to the church porch, and 
stood there and listened. 

*It is good for me that I have been in 
trouble, that I may learn Thy statutes.' 

The wooden door, clamped and barred 
and worm-eaten and cut by knives, was ajar, 
and from where he stood Dan could see into 
the church. There were the empty pews, 
the gaunt, square, green-clad boxes on which 
he had sat on many a Christmas Eve at Oiel 
Verree. He could picture the old place as it 
used to be in those days of his boyhood, the 
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sea of faces, some solemn and some bubbling 
over with mischief, the candles with their 
ribbons, the old clerk, WUl-as-Thom, stand- 
ing up behind the communion-rail with his 
pitch-pipe in his hand, and Hommy-beg, in 
his linsey-wolsey petticoat, singing lustily 
from a paper held upside down. The singing 
stopped. Behind were the hills Slieu Dhoo 
and Slieu Volley, hidden now under a thick 
veil of mist, and from across the flat Curragh 
there came in the silence the low moan of the 
sea. 'Once more,' said a voice within the 
church, and then the psalm was sung again. 
Dan began to breathe easier, he scarce knew 
why, and a great weight seemed to be lifted 
off his breast. 

As he turned away from the porch a 
heavy web of cloud was sweeping on and 
sweeping on from over the sea. He looked 
up and saw that a snow-storm was coming, 
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arid that the snow-cloud would break when it 
reached the mountains. 

The clock in the grey tower was striking 
— one — two — ^three — so it was now three 
o'clock. Dan went down towards the creek 
known as the Lockjaw, under Orris Head. 
There he expected to see old Billy Quilleash 
and his mates, who had liberty to use the 
^ Ben-my-Chree ' during the winter months for 
fishing with the lines. When he got to the 
creek it was an hour after high water, and the 
lugger, with Quilleash and Teare, had gone 
out for cod. Davy Fayle, who, like Dan him- 
self, was still wearing his militia belt and 
dagger, had been doing something among 
scraps of net and bits of old rope, which lay 
in a shed that the men had thrown together 
for the storing of their odds-and-ends. 

Davy was looking out to sea. Down there 
a stiff breeze was blowing, and the white 
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curves of the breakers outside could just be 
seen through the thick atmosphere. 

* The storm is coming, Mastha Dan/ said 
Davy. ^ See the diver on the top of the white 
wave out there ! D'ye hear her wild note ? ' 

Davy shaded his eyes from the wind, 
which was blowing from the sea, and looked 
up at the stormy petrel that was careering 
over the head of the cliff above them and 
uttering its dismal cry. * Ay, and d'ye see 
Mother Carey's chickens up yonder ? ' said 
Davy again. * The storm's coming, and 
wonderful quick too.' 

Truly, a storm, was commg, and it was a 
storm more terrible than wind and snow. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE BLIND WOMAN*S SECOND SIGHT. 



Now when Jarvis Kerruisli encountered Dan 
in the act of coming out of Mona's room his 
surprise was due to something more than the 
knowledge that Dan had been forbidden the 
house. On leaving the meadow after the 
ploughing-match, and the slaughter of the 
oxen that followed it, Jarvis had made a long 
circuit of the Curragh, and returned to Balla- 
mona by the road. He had been pondering 
on Mona's deportment during the exciting 
part of the contest between Dan and the 
stranger, and had just arrived at obvious 
conclusions of his own by way of explaining 
the emotion that she could not conceal, when 
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he recognised that he was approaching the 
cottage occupied by Hommy-beg and his wife 
Kerry. A droning voice came from within, 
accompanied by some of the most doleful 
wails that ever arrested mortal ears. 

Jarvis was prompted to stop and enter. 
He did so, and found both the deaf husband 
and the blind wife at home. Hommy was 
squatting on a low three-legged stool, with 
his fiddle at his shoulder, playing vigorously 
and singing as he played. It was Christmas 
Eve to Hommy-beg also, and he was prac- 
tising the carol that he meant to sing at the 
Oiel Verree that night. Blind Kerry was 
sitting by the fire knitting with grey yam. 
The deaf man's eyes and the blind woman's 
ears simultaneously announced the visit of 
Jarvis, and as Hommy-beg dropped his fiddle 
from his shoulder, Kerry let fall the needles 
on her lap, and held up her hand with an 
expression of concern. 



/ 
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* Och, and [didn't I say that something 
was happening at Ballamona ? ' said Kerry. 

' And so she did/ said Hommy. 

' I knew it/ said Kerry. ' I knew it, as 
the sayin' is.' 

All this in return for Jarvis's casual visit 
and mere salutation surprised him. 

' The sight ! The sight ! It's as true as 
the ould Book itself. Aw, yes ; aw, yes,' 
continued Kerry, and she began to wring her 
hands. 

Jarvis felt uneasy. ' Do you know, my 
good people,' he said largely, ^ I'm at a loss 
to understand what you mean. What is it 
that has happened at Ballamona ? ' 

At that the face of the blind wife looked 
puzzled. 

^Have ye not come from Ballamona 
straight ? ' she asked. 

^ No— it's four hours since I left there,' 
said Jarvis. 

D 3 
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' Aw dear, aw dearee dear ! ' said Kerry, 
' The sight ! the sight ! ' 

Jarvis's xineasiness developed into curi- 
osity, and in answer to many questions he 
learned that blind Kerry had that day been 
visited by another of those visions of Dan 
which never came to her except when her 
nursling [was in some disgrace or danger, and 
never failed to come to her then. On this 
occasion the vision had been one of great 
•sorrow, and Kerry trembled as she recounted 
it. 

* I saw him as plain as plain, and he was 
standing in Misthress Mona's room, atween 
the bed and the wee craythur's cot, and he 
went down on his knees aside of it, and cried, 
and cried, and cried morthal, and Misthress 
Mona herself was there sobbing her heart out, 
as the sayin' is, and the wee craythur was 
sleeping soft and quiet, and it was dark 
night outside, and the candle was in the 
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misthress's hand. Aw, yes, I saw it, sir, I 
saw it, and I tould my man here, and, be- 
hould ye, he said, " Drop it, woman, drop 
it," says he, " it's only drames, it's only 
drames." ' 

Jarvis did not find the story a tragic one, 
but he listened with an interest that was all 
his own. 

^ You saw Mr. Dan in Miss Mona's room 
—do you mean her chamber ? ' 

* Sure, and he climbed in at the window, 
and white as a haddock, and all amuck with 
sweat.' 

* Climbed in at the window — the window 
of her chamber — ^her bedroom — ^you're sure it 
was her bedroom ? ' 

* Sarten sure. Don't I know it same as 
my own bit of a place ? The bed, with the 
curtains all white iand dimity, as they're say- 
in', and the wee thing's cot carved over with 
the lions and the tigers and the beasties, and 
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the goat's rug, and the sheepskin — ^aw, yes, 
aw, yes/ 

The reality of the vision had taken such 
hold of Kerry that she had looked upon it as 
a certain presage of disaster, aud when Jarvis 
had opened the door she had leapt to the con- 
clusion that he came to announce the catas- 
trophe that she foresaw, and to summon her 
to Ballamona. 

Jarvis smiled grimly. He had heard 
in the old days of Kerry's second sight, 
and now he laughed at it. But the blind 
woman's stupid dreams had given him an 
idea, and he rose suddenly and hurried 
away. 

Jarvis knew the Deemster's weakness, for 
he knew why he found himself where he was. 
Stem man as the Deemster might be, keen of 
wit and strong of soul, Jarvis knew that there 
was one side of his mind on which he was 

r 

feebler than a child. On that side of the 
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Deemster Jarvis now meant to play to his 
own end and profit. 

He was full to the throat of the story 
which he had to pour into credulous ears that 
never listened to a superstitious tale without 
laughing at it and mocking at it, and believ- 
ing it, when he stepped into the hall at Balla- 
mona, and came suddenly face to face with 
Dan and saw the door of Mona's sitting-room 
open before and close behind him, 

Jarvis was bewildered. Could it be pos- 
sible that there was something in the blind 
woman's second sight ? He had scarcely 
recovered fi«om his surprise when the Deem- 
ster walked into the porch, looking as black 
as a thundercloud. 

* That man has been here again,' he said. 
'Why didn't you turn him out of the 
house ? ' 

'I have something to tell you,' said 
Jarvis. 
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They went into the Deemster's study. It 
was a little place to the left of the hall, half 
under the stairs, and with the fireplace built 
across one comer. Over the mantelshelf a num- 
ber of curious things were hung firom hooks 
and nails — a huge silver watch with a small 
face and great seals, a mask, a blunderbuss, 
a monastic lamp and a crucifix, a piece of 
silvered glass, and a pistol. 

* What now ? ' asked the Deemster. 
Jarvis told the blind woman's story with 

variations, and the Deemster listened intently 
and with a look of deadly rage. 

* And you saw him come out of her 
room — ^you yourself saw him ? ' said the 
Deemster. 

^ With my own eyes, dear sir,' said Jarvis. 

The Deemster's lip quivered. ^ My Grod ! 
it must be true,' he said. 

At that moment they heard a foot in the 
hall, and going to the door in his restless 
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tramping to and fro, the Deemster saw that 
Ewan had come into the house. He called 
to him, and Ewan went into the study, and 
on Ewan going in Jarvis went out. 

There was a look of such affright on the 
Deemster's face that before a word was spoken 
Ewan had caught the contagion of his father's 
terror. Then, graspmg his son by the wrist 
in the intensity of his passion, the Deemster 
poured his tale into Ewan's ear. But it was 
not the tale that blind Kerry had told to 
Jarvis, it was not the tale that Jarvis had told 
to him ; it was a tale compounded of super- 
stition and of hate. Blind Kerry had said of 
her certain knowledge that Dan was accus- 
tomed to visit Mona in her chamber at night 
alone, entering in at the window. Jarvis 
Kerruish himself had seen him there — and 
that very day, not at night, but in the broad 
daylight, Jarvis had seen Dan come from 
Mona's room. What ? Had Ewan no bowels 
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that he could submit to the dishonour of his 
own sister ? 

Ewan listened to the hot words that came 
from his father in a rapid and ceaseless whirl. 
The story was all so fatally circumstantial 
as the Deemster told it ; no visions ; no 
sights ; no sneezings of an old woman ; all 
was clear, hard, deadly, damning circum- 
stance, or seemed to be so to Ewan's heated 
brain and poisoned heart. 

* Father,' he said, very quietly, but with 
visible emotion, ' you are my father, but there 
are only two persons ahve from whose Kps 
I would take a story like this, and you are 
not one of them.' 

At that word the Deemster's passion over- 
came him. ' My God,' he cried, ^ what have 
I done that I should not be believed by my 
own son ? Would I slander my own 
daughter ? ' 

But Ewan did not hear him. He had 
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turned away, and was going towards the door 
of Mona's room. He moved slowly ; there 
was an awfiil silence. Full half a minute his 
hand rested on the door handle, and only then 
did his nervous fingers turn it. 

He stepped into the room. The room was 
empty. It was Mona's sitting-room, her 
workroom, her parlour, her nursery. Out of 
it there opened another room by a door at 
the farther end of the waU on the left. The 
door of that other room was ajar, and Ewan 
could hear, from where he now stood quivering 
in every Hmb, the soft cooing of the child-his 
child, his dead wife's child— and the inarticu- 
late nothings that Mona, the foster-mother, 
babbled over it. 

*Boo-loo-la-la-pa-pa,' * Dearee-dearee-dear,' 
and then the tender cooing died off into a 
murmur, and an almost noiseless long kiss on 
the ftiU round baby-neck. 

Ewan stood irresolute for a moment, and 
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the sweat started from his forehead. He felt 
like one who has been kneeling at a shrine 
when a foul hand besmudges it. He had half 
swung about to go back, when his ear caught 
the sound of the Deemster's restless foot out- 
side. He could not go back : the poison had 
gone to his heart. 

He stepped into the bedroom that led out 
of the sitting-room. Mona raised her eyes as 
her brother entered. She was leaning over 
the cot, her beautiful face alive with the light 
of a tender love — a very vision of pure 
and delicious womanhood. Almost she ha(J 
lifted the child from the cot to Ewan's arms 
when at a second glance she recognised the 
solemn expression of his face, and then 
she let the little one slide back to its 
pillow. 

^ What has happened ? ' 

* Is it true,' he began very slowly, ^ that 
Dan has been here ? ' 
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Then Mona blushed deeply, and there 
was a pause. 

* Is it true ? ' he said again, and now with 
a hurried and startled look, *is it true that 
Dan has been here — ^here ? ' 

Mona misunderstood his emphasis. Ewan 
was standing in her chamber, and when he 
asked if Dan had been there he was inquiring 
if Dan had been with her in that very room. 
She did not comprehend the evil thought that 
had been put in his heart. But she remem- 
bered the prohibition placed upon her both by 
Ewan and her father never to receive Dan 
again, and hir confusion at the moment of 
Ewan's question came of the knowledge that 
contrary to that prohibition she had received 
him. 

* Is it true ? ' he asked yet again, and he 
trembled with the passion he suppressed. 

After a pause he answered himself with an 
awful composure, ^ It is true.' 
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The child lifted itself and babbled at Mona 
with its innocent face all smiles, and Mona 
turned to hide her confusion by leaning over 
the cot. 

< Boo — ^loo — ^la-la.' 

Then a great wave of passion seemed 
to come to Ewan, and he stepped to his 
sister, and took her by both hands. He 
was like a strong man in a dream, who 
feels sure that he can only be dreaming — 
struggling in vain to awake from a terrible 
nightmare, and knowmg that a nightmare 
it must be that sits on him and crushes 
him. 

* No, no, there must be a mistake ; there 
must, there must,' he said, and his hot breath- 
ing beat on her face. ' He has never been 
here — ^here — ^never.' 

Mona raised herself. She loosed her 
hands from his grasp. Her woman's pride 
had been stung. It seemed to her that her 
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brother was taking more than a brother's 
part. 

^ There is no mistake,' she said with some 
anger. * Dan has been here.' 

* You confess it ? ' 

^ She looked him straight in the eyes and 
answered, ' Yes, if you call it so — I confess 
it. It is of no use to deceive you.' 

Then there was an ominous silence. 
Ewan's features became deathlike in their 
rigidity. A sickening sense came over him. 
He was struggling to ask a question that 
his tongue would not utter. 

^ Mona — do you mean— do you mean that 

Dan has — ^has — outrage Great God! what 

am I to say ? How am I to say it ? ' 

Mona drew herself up. 

* I mean that I can hide my feelings no 
longer,' she said. * Do with me as you may ; 
I am not a child, and no brother shall govern 
me. Dan has been here — outrage or none 
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— call it what you will — ^yes, and ,' she 

dropped her head over the cot, *I love 
him/ 

Ewan was not himself; his heart was 
poisoned, or then and there he would have 
unravelled the devilish tangle of circumstance. 
He tried again with another and yet another 
question. But every question he asked, and 
every answer Mona gave, made the tangle 
thicker. His strained jaw seemed to start 
from his skin. 

*I passed him on the road,' he said to 
Hmself in a hushed whisper. ' Oh, that I 
had but known ! ' 

Then with a look of reproach at Mona 
he turned aside and went out of the room. 

He stepped back to the study, and there 
the Deemster was still tramping to and fro. 

* Simpleton, simpleton, to expect a woman 
to acknowledge her own dishonour,' the 
Deemster cried. 
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Ewan did not answer at once ; but in 
silence he reached up to where the pistol 
hung over the mantelshelf and took it 
down. 

* What are you doing ? ' cried the Deem- 
ster. 

^ She has acknowledged it/ said Ewan, 
still in a suppressed whisper. 

For a moment the Deemster was made 
speechless and powerless by that answer. 
Then he laid hold of his son's hand and 
wrenched the pistol away. 

' No violence/ he cried. 

He was now terrified at the wrath that his 
own evil passions had aroused ; he locked the 
pistol in a cabinet. 

*It is better so/ said Ewan, and in 
another moment he was going out at the 
porch. 

The Deemster followed him, and laid a 
hand on his arm. 
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^ Remember — ^no violence/ he said ; ^ for 
the love of God, spe there is no violence/ 

But Ewan, without a word more, with- 
out relaxing a muscle of his hard, white face, 
without a glance or a sign, but with bloodshot 
eyes and quivering nostrils, with teeth com- 
pressed and the great veins on his forehead 
large and dark over the scar that Dan had 
left there, drew himself away, and went out 
of the house. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW EWAN FOUND DAN. 

EwAN went along like a man whose reason 
is clogged. All his faculties were deadened. 
He could not see properly. He could not 
hear. He could not think. Try as he might to 
keep his faculties from wandering, his mind 
would not be kept steady. 

Time after time he went back to the pas- 
sage of Scripture which he had fixed on that 
morning for his next lesson and sermon. 
It was the story how Esau, when robbed of 
the birthright blessing, said in his heart, ' I 
will slay my brother Jacob'; how Jacob 
fled fi-om his brother's anger to the home of 
Laban ; how after many years Esau married 
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the daughter of Ishmael, and Jacob came to 
the country of Edom ; how in exceeding fear 
of Esau's wrath Jacob sent before him a pre- 
sent for Esau out of the plenty with which 
God had blessed him ; and how Jacob lifted 
up his eyes and beheld Esau, and ran to 
meet him and embraced him, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him, and they wept. 

Ewan would see the goats and the ewes, 
and the rams, and the milch camels toiling 
along through the hot lush grass by the 
waters of the Jordan ; then all at once these 
would vanish, and he would find himself 
standing alone in the drear winter day, with 
the rumble of the bleak sea far in front, and 
close overhead the dark snow-clouds sweeping 
on and on. 

His strong emotion paralysed all his 
faculties. He could neither fix his mind on 
the mission on which he had set out, nor 
banish the thought of it. Mission ! What 
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was it ? At one moment he thought he 
knew, and then his eyes seemed to jump from 
their sockets. ^ Am I going mad ? ' he asked 
himself, and his head turned giddy. 

He went on ; a blind force impelled him. 
At length he reached the old Ballamona. His 
own especial room in the house was the little 
book-encased closet, looking over the Curraghs 
towards the sea — the same that had been the 
study of Gilcrist Mylrea, before he went away 
and came back as bishop. 

But Ewan turned mechanically towards 
another part of the house and entered a room 
hung about with muskets and the horns of 
deer, fishing rods and baskets, a watchman's 
truncheon, lettered in red, loose pieces of net, 
and even some horse harness. A dog, a 
brown collie, lay asleep before the fire, and 
over the rannel-tree shelf a huge watch was 
ticking. 

But Dan was not in his room. Then 
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Ewan remembered in a dazed way — ^how had 
the memory escaped him so long ? — that 
when Dan passed him on the road he 
was not going homewards, but towards the 
village. No doubt the man was on his way 
to the low pot-house he frequented. 

Ewan left Ballamona and went on towards 
the ^ Three Legs of Man.' He crossed the fields 
which the Bishop had cut off fi^om the episco- 
pal demesne for his son's occupation as a farm. 
As he walked, his wandering, aimless thoughts 
were arrested by the neglected state of the 
land and the stock upon it. In one croft the 
withered stalks of the last crop of cabt)age lay 
rotten on the ground ; in a meadow a sheep 
was lying dead of the rot, and six or seven of 
the rest of the flock were dragging their fall- 
ing wool along the thin grass. 

Ewan came out of the fields to the turn- 
pike by the footpath that goes by Bishop's 
Court, and as he passed through the stile he 
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heard the Bishop in conversation with some 
one on the road within. 

* What is the balance that I owe you, Mr. 
Looney, for bmlding tiiose bams on my son's 
fium?' the Bishop was saying. 

' Seven pounds five shilling, my lord/ the 
man answered, ' and rael bad I'm wanting the 
money, too, my lord, and three months I'm 
afther waiting for it.' 

* So you are, Mr. Looney. You would 
have been paid before this if I'd had where- 
with to pay you.' 

Then there was silence between the two, and 
Ewan was going on when the Bishop added : 

^ Here — ^here — take this,' there was a sound 
as of the rattle of keys and seals and a watch 
chain — ' It was my old father's last gift to 
me, all he had to give to me — God bless 
his memory ! — and I little thought to part 
with it — ^but there, take it and sell it, and 
pay yourself, Mr. Looney.' 
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The man seemed to draw back. 

* Your watch !' he said, 'Aw, no, no, 
no ! Och, if I'm never paid, never, it's not 
Patrick Looney that is the man to take the 
watch out of your pocket.' 

* Take it — take it ! Why, my good man ' 
— the Bishop's voice was all but breaking — 

* you should not refuse to take the time of day 
from your Bishop.' Then there was a jaunty 
laugh, with a great sob at the back of it. 

* Besides, I've found the old thing a sore tax 
on my failing memory this many day to wind 
it and wear it. Come, it will wipe out my 
debt to you.' 

Ewan went on ; his teeth were set hard. 
Why had he overheard that conversation ? 
Was it to whet his purpose ? It seemed as if 
there might be some supernatural influence 
over him. But this was not the only conver- 
sation he overheard that day. When he got 
to the ' Three Legs of Man ' a carrier's cart 
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stood outside, Ewan stepped into the lobby 
of the house. The old cat was counting up 
the chalk marks, vertical and horizontal, at 
the back of the cupboard door, and the carrier 
was sitting on a round table recounting cer- 
tain mad doings at Castletown. 

* *' Let's down with the watch and take 
their lanterns," says the captain, says he, 
laughing morthal and a bit sprung, maybe ; 
and down they went, one a top o' the other, 
Jemmy the Red, and Johnny-by-Nite, and all 
the rest of them, bellowing strong, and the 
capt'n and his pals wHpping up their lanterns 
and their truncheons, and away at a slant. 
Aw, it was right fine.' 

The carrier laughed loud at his story. 

* Was that when Mastha Dan was down 
at Castletown fixing the business for the Fen- 
cibles ! ' 

* Aw, yes, woman, and middlin' stiff it 
cost him. Next morning Jemmy the Red 
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and Johnny-by-Nite were off for the Castle, 
but the captain met them, and " I'm not for 
denying it," says he, and "a bit of a spree," 
he says, and " Take this. Jemmy," says he, 
" and say no more." ' 

^And what did he give the watch to 
sweeten them ? ' 

' Three pound, they're saying. Aw, yes, 
woman, woman — ^liberal, very. None o' yer 
close-fisted about the captain.' 

The blood rushed to Ewan's heart. In 
a moment he found himself asking for Dan, 
and hearing from the old woman with the 
whiskers, who spoke with a curtsey after every 
syllable, that Mastha Dan had been seen to 
go down towards the creek, the Lockjaw, 
under Orris Head. 

Ewan went out of the pot-house and 
turned the lane towards the creek. What 
was the mysterious influence on his destiny 
that he of all men must needs overhear two 
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such conversations, and hear them now of all 
times ? The neglected lands, the impoverished 
old Bishop, the reckless spendthrift, all 
rose before Ewan's mind in a bewildering 
haze. 

The lane to the Lockjaw led past the 
shambles that stood a little out of the village. 
Ewan had often noticed the butcher's low 
waggon on the road, with sheep penned in by 
a rope across the stem-board, or with a calf 
in a net. All at once he now realised that he 
was walking behind this wagon, and that a 
dead ox lay in it, and that the driver at the 
horse's head was talking to a man who 
plodded along beside him. Ewan's faculties 
were now more clouded than before, but he 
could hear, with gaps in which his sense of 
hearing seemed to leave him, the conversation 
between the two men. 

' Well, well, just to think — killing the 
poor beast for stopping when the dinner bell 
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rang at the Coort ! And them used of it for 
fifteen years ! Aw, well, well/ 

* He's no Christian, anyway, and no dis- 
respec'.' 

^ Christian ? Christian, is it ? Brute 
beast as I'm sayin*. The ould Bishop's son ? 
WeU, well.' 

Bit by bit, scarcely listening, losing the 
words sometimes, as one loses at intervals the 
tick of a clock when lying awake at night with 
a brain distraught, Ewan gathered up the story 
of the bad business at the ploughing match 
after he had left the meadow. 

* Christian ? Och, Christian ? ' one of the 
men repeated with a bitter laugh of mockery. 
^ I'm thinking it would be a middlin' little 
crime to treat a Christian like that same as he 
treated the poor dumb craythurs.' 

Ewan's temples beat furiously, and a fear- 
ful tumult was rife in his brain. One wild 
thought expelled all other thoughts. Why 
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had he overheard three such conversations ? 
There could be but one answer — ^he was de- 
signed by supernatural powers to be the in- 
strument of a fixed purpose. It was irrevocably 
decided — ^he was impelled to the terrible busi 
ness that was in his mind by an irresistible 
force to which he was blind and powerless. 
It was so, it was so. 

Ewan pushed on past the wagon, and 
heard the men's voices die off to an indis- 
tinct mumble behind him. How hideous were 
the meditations of the next few minutes ! The 
beating of his temple drew the skin hard 
about the scar above it. He thought of his 
young wife in her grave, and of the shock 
that sent her there. He felt afiresh the 
abject degradation of that bitter moment in 
the library at Bishop's Court, when, to save 
the honour of a forger, he had lied before 
God and man. Then he thought of the grey 
head of that august old man, serenest of saints, 
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fondest of fathers, the Bishop, bowed down to 
the dust with shame and a ruined hope. And 
after his mind had oscillated among these 
agonising thoughts, there came to him over 
Till else, and more hideous than all else, the 
memory of what his own father, the Deemster, 
had told him an hour ago. 

Ewan began to run, and as he ran all his 
blood seemed to rush to his head, and a thou- 
sand confused and vague forms danced before 
his eyes. All at once he recognised that he 
was at the mouth of the creek, going down 
the steep gate to the sea that ended in the 
Lockjaw. Before he was aware he was talking 
with Davy Fayle, and asking for Dan. He 
noticed that his voice would scarcely obey 
him. 

' He's in the crib on the shore, sir,' said 
Davy, and the lad turned back to his work. 
He was hammering an old bent nail out of a 
pitch-pine plank that had washed ashore with 
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the last tide. After a moment Davy stopped 
and looked after the young parson, and shook 
his head and muttered something to himself. 
Then he threw d()wn his hammer, and fol- 
lowed slowly. 

Ewan went on. His impatience was now 
feverish. He was picturing Dan as he would 
find him-drinking, smoking, laughing, one 
leg thrown over the end of a table, his cap 
awry, his face red, his eyes bleared, and his 
lips hot. 

It was. growing dark, the snow-cloud was 
very low overhead, the sea-birds were scream- 
ing down at the water's edge, and the sea's 
deep rumble came up from the shingle below 
and the rocks beyond. 

Ewan saw the tent and made for it. As 
he came near to it he slipped and fell. Re- 
gaining his feet, he perceived that in the dusk 
he had tripped over some chips that lay about 
a block. Davy had been chopping firewood 
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of the driftwood that the sea had sent up. 
Ewan saw the hatchet lying among the loose 
<5hips. In an instant he had caught it up. 
Kecognising in every event of that awful 
hour the mysterious influence of supernatural 
3)0wers, he read this incident as he had read 
all the others. Until then he had thought of 
nothing but the deed he was to do ; never for 
one instant of how he was to do it. But now 
the hatchet was thrust into his hand. Thus 
was everything irrevocably decided. 

And now Ewan was in front of the tent, 
panting audibly, the hatchet in his hand, his 
eyes starting from their sockets, the great 
veins on his forehead hard and black. Now, 
God! for a moment's strength, one little 
moment's strength, now, now ! 

The smoke was rising from the gorse- 
covered roof ; the little black door was shut. 
Inside was Dan, Dan, Dan ; and while 
Ewan's young wife lay in her grave, and 
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Ewan's sister was worse than in her grave, 
and the good Bishop was brought low, Dan 
was there, there, and he was drinking and 
laughing, and his heart was cold and dead. 

Ewan lifted the latch and pushed the door 
open, and stepped into the tent. 

Lord of grace and mercy, what was there ? 
On the floor of earth in one corner of the 
small place a fire of gorse, turf, and logs 
burned slowly ; and near this fire Dan lay 
outstretched on a bed of straw, his head pil- 
lowed on a coil of old rope, one hand twisted 
under his head, the other resting lightly on 
his breast, and he slept peacefully like a 
child. 

Ewan stood for a moment shuddering and 
dismayed. The sight of Dan, helpless, and at 
his mercy, unnerved his arm and drove the 
fever from his blood. There was an awful 
power in that sleeping man, and sleep had 
wrapped him in its own divinity. 
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The hatchet dropped from Ewan's grasp- 
less fingers, and he covered his face. As a 
drowning man is said to see all his life pass 
before him at the moment of death, so Ewan 
saw all the past, the happy past — the past of 
love and of innocence, whereof Dan was a 
part, rise up before him. 

' It is true, I am going mad,' he thought, 
and he fell back on to a bench that stood by 
the wall. Then there came an instant of 
unconsciousness, and in that instant he was 
again by the waters of the Jordan, and the 
ewes and the rams and the milch camels were 
toiling through the long grass, and Esau was 
falling on the neck of Jacob, and they were 
weeping together. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BLIND PASSION AND PAIN. 

Dan moved uneasily, and presently awoke, 
opened his eyes, and saw Ewan, and betrayed 
no surprise at his presence there. 

' Ah ! Is it youj Ewan ? ' he said, speaks 
ing quietly, partly in a shamefaced way, and 
with some confusion. ' Do you know, IVe 
been dreaming of you — ^you and Mona ? ' 

Ewan gave no answer. Because sleep is 
a holy thing, and the brother of death, whose 
shadow also it is, therefore Ewan's hideous 
purpose had left him while Dan lay asleep at 
his feet ; but now that Dan was awake, the 
evil passion came again. 

^ I was dreaming of that Mother Carey's 
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chicken — ^you remember it ? when we were 
Imnps of lads, you know — ^why, you can't 
have forgotten it — the old thing I caught in 
its nest just under the Head ? ' 

Stni Ewan gave no sign, but looked down 
at Dan resting on his elbows. Dan's eyes 
fell from Ewan's face, but he went on in a 
confused way. 

* Mona couldn't bear to see it caged, and 
would have me put it back. Don't you re- 
member I clambered up to the nest, and put 
the bird in again ? You were down on the 
shore, thinking sure I would tumble over the 
Head, and Mona — Mona ' 

Dan glanced afresh into Ewan's face, and 
its look of terror seemed to stupefy him j still 
he made shift to go on with his dream in an 
abashed sort of way. 

^ My gough ! if I didn't dream it all as 
fresh a^ fresh, and the fight in the air, and the 
screams when I put the old bird in the nest — 
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the young ones had forgotten it clean, and 
they tumbled it out, and set on it terrible, and 
drove it away — and then the poor old thing 
on the rocks sitting by itself as lonesome as 
lonesome — and little Mona crying and crying 
down below, and her long hair rip-rip-rippling 
in the wind, and— and ' 

Dan had got to his feet, and then seated 
himself on a stool as he rambled on with the 
story of his dream. But once again his shifty 
eyes came back to Ewan's face, and he stopped 
short. 

' My God, what is it ? ' he cried. 

Now Ewan, standing there with a thou- 
sand vague forms floating in his brain, 
had heard little of what Dan had said, 
but he had noted his confused manner, 
and had taken this story of the dream as a 
feeble device to hide the momentary dis- 
comfiture. 

' What does it mean ? ' he said. * It means 
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that this island is not large enough to hold 
both you and me.' 

' What ? ' 

^It means that you must go away.' 

' Away ! ' 

^ Yes — and at once.' 

In the pause that followed after his first 
cry of amazement, Dan thought only of the 
bad business of the killing of the oxen at the 
ploughing match that morning, and so in a 
tone of utter abasement, with his face to the 
ground, he went on ; in a blundering, humble 
way, to allow that Ewan had reason for his 
anger. 

* I'm a blind headstrong fool, I know that 
— and my temper is — well, it's damnable? 
that's the fact — ^but no one sufi^ers fi*om it more 
than I do, and if I could have felled myself 
after I had felled the oxen, why down .... 
Ewan, for the sake of the dear old times 
when we were good chums, you and I and 
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little Mona, with her quiet eyes, God bless 
her ! ' 

^ Go away, and never come back to either 
of us,' cried Ewan, stamping his foot. 

Dan paused, and there was a painful 
silence. 

* Why should I go away ? ' he said, with 
an effort at quietness. 

* Because you are a scoundrel — the basest 
scoundrel on God's earth — the foulest traitor 
— the blackest-hearted monster ' 

Dan's sunburnt face whitened under his 
tawny skin. 

*Easy, easy, man veen, easy,' he said, 
struggling visibly for self-command while he 
interrupted Ewan's torrent of reproaches. 

* You are a disgrace and a by- word. Only 
the riff-raff of the island are your friends and 
associates.' 

* That's true enough, Ewan,' said Dan, 
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and his head fell between his hands, his 
elbows resting on his knees. 

* What are you doing ? Drinking, gam- 
bling, roystering, cheating— yes ' 

Dan got on his feet uneasily and took a 
step to and fro about the little place ; then 
sat again, and buried his head in his hands 
as before. 

* IVe been a reckless, self-willed, mad 
fool, Ewan, but no worse than that. And if 
you could see me as God sees me, and know 
how I suffer for my follies and curse them, 
for all I seem to make so light of them, and 
how I am driven to them one on the head 
of another, perhaps— perhaps— perhaps you 
would have pity — ay, pity.' 

* Pity ? Pity for you ? You who have 
brought your father to shame ? He is the 
ruin of the man he was. You have im- 
poverished him ; you have spent Hs substance 
and wasted it. Ay, and you have made his 
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grey head a mark for reproach. " Set your 
own house in order " — that's what the world 
says to the man of God, whose son is a child 
of the ' 

' Stop/ cried Dan. 

He had leapt to his feet, his fist clenched, 
his knuckles showing like nuts of steel. 

But Ewan went on, standing there with a 
face that was ashy white above his black coat. 
* Your heart is as dead as your honour. And 
that is not all, but you must outrage the 
honour of another.' 

Now, when Ewan said this, Dan thought 
of his forged signature, and of the censure and 
suspension to which Ewan was thereby made 
liable. 

' Go away,' Ewan cried again, motioning 
Dan off with his IrembliBg hand. 

Dan lifted his eyes. * And what if I re- 
ftise ? ' he said in a resolute way. 

* Then take the consequences.' 
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*You mean the consequences of that — 
that — ^that forgery ? ' 

At this Ewan realised the thought in 
Dan's mind, and perceived that Dan conceived 
him capable of playing upon his fears by 
holding over his head the penalty of an offence 
which he had already taken upon himself. 
^ God in heaven ! ' he thought, * and this is the 
pitiful creature whom I have all these years 
taken to my heart.' 

* Is that what your loyalty comes to ? ' 
said Dan, and his lip curled. 

* Loyalty,' cried Ewan, in white wrath. 
' Loyalty, and you talk to me of loyalty — 
you who a ve outraged the honour of my 
sister ' 

'Mona!' 

^ I have said it at last, though the word 
blisters my tongue. Go away from the island 
for ever, and let *me never see your face 
again.' 
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Dan rose to his feet with rigid limbs. He 
looked about him for a moment in a dazed 
silence, and put his hand to his forehead as if 
he had lost himself. 

* Do you believe that ? ' he said in a slow 
whisper. 

* Don't deny it — don't let me know you 
for a har as well,' Ewan said eagerly ; and 
then added in another tone, * I have had her 
own confession.' 

' Her confession ! ' 

* Yes, and the witness of another.' 

* The witness of another ! ' 

Dan echoed Ewan's words in a vague, 
half-conscious way. 

Then, in a torrent of hot words that 
seemed to blister and sting the man who 
spoke them no less than the man who heard 
them, Ewan told all, and Dan listened like 
one in a stupor. 

There was silence, and then Ewan spoke 
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again in a tone of agony. ' Dan, there was a 
time when in spite of yourself I loved you — 
yes, though I'm ashamed to say it, for it was 
against God's own leading ; still I loved you, 
Dan. But let us part for ever now, and each 
go his own way, and perhaps, though we can 
never forget the wrong that you have done 
us, we may yet think more kindly of you, and 
time may help us to forgive ' 

But Dan had awakened from his stupor, 
and he flung aside. 

* Damn your forgiveness ! ' he said hotly, 
and then, with teeth set and lips drawn hard 
and eyes aflame, he turned upon Ewan and 
strode up to him, and they stood together face 
to fiice. 

' You said just now that there was not 
room enough in the island for you and me,' 
he said in a hushed whisper. ^ You were 
right, but I shall mend your words : if you 
believe what you have said — ^by Heaven, I'll 
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not deny it for you ! — there is not room 
enough for both of us in the world/ 

^ It was my own thought/ said Ewan, 
and then for an instant each looked into 
the other's eyes and read the other's pur- 
pose. 

The horror of that moment of silence was 
broken by the lifting of the latch. Davy 
Fayle came shambling into the tent on some 
pretended errand. He took off his militia 
belt with the dagger in the sheath attached to 
it, and hung it oh a long rusty nail driven 
into an upright timber at one comer. Then 
he picked up from among some ling on the 
floor a watei^roof coat and put it on. He 
was going out, with furtive glances at Dan 
and Ewan, who said not a word in his pre- 
sence, and were bearing themselves towards 
each other with a painful constraint, when his 
glance fell on the hatchet which lay a few 
feet from the door. Davy picked it up and 
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carried it out, muttering to himself, ' Strange, 
strange, uncommon ! ' 

Hardly had the boy dropped the latch of 
the door from without than Ewan took the 
militia belt from the nail and buckled it about 
his waist. Dan understood his thought ; he 
was still wearing his own militia belt and 
dagger. There was now not an instant's 
paltering between them — ^not a word of ex- 
planation. 

^ We must get rid' of the lad,' said Dan. 

Ewan bowed his head. It had come to 
him to reflect that when all was over Mona 
might hear of what had been done. What 
they had to do was to be done for her honour, 
or for what seemed to be her honour in that 
blind tangle of passion and circumstance. 
But none the less, though she loved both of 
them now, would she loathe that one who 
returned to her with the blood of the other 
upon him. 
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' She must never know/ he said. ' Send 
the boy away. Then we must go to where 
this work can be done between you and me 
alone.' 

Dan had followed his thought in silence, 
and was stepping towards the door to call to 
Davy when the lad c^me back, carrying a log 
of driftwood for the fire. There were some 
small flakes of snow on his waterproof coat. 

' Go up to the shambles, Davy,' said Dan, 
speaking with an efibrt at composure, ' and tell 
Jemmy Curghey to keep me the ox-horns.' 

Davy looked up in a vacant way, and his 
lip lagged low. ^ Aw, and didn't you tell 
Jemmy yourself, and terrible particlar, too ? ' 

^ Do you say so, Davy ? ' 

* Sarten sure.' 

^ Then just slip away and fetch them.' 

Davy fixed the log on the fire, tapped it 
into the flame, glanced anxiously at Dan and 
Ewan, and then in a lingering way went out. 
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His simple &ce looked sad lender its vacant 
expression. 

The men listened while the lad's footsteps 
could be heard on the shingle, above the deep 
murmur of the sea. Then Dan stepped to the 
door and threw it open, 

^ Now,' he said. 

It was rapidly growing dark. The wind 
blew strongly into the shed. Dan stepped 
out, and Ewan followed him. 

They walked in silence through the gully 
that led from the creek to the cliff head. 
The snow that had begun to fall was swirled 
about in the wind that came from over the 
sea, aud, spinning in the air, it sometimes beat 
against their faces. 

Ewan went along like a man condemned 
to death. He had begun to doubt, though he 
did not know it, and would have shut his 
mind to the idea if it had occurred to him. 
But once when Dan seemed to stop as if only 
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half resolved, and partly turn his face towards 
him, Ewan mistook his intention. ^ He is 
going to tell me that there is some hideous 
error,' he thought. He was burning for that 
word. But no, Dan went plodding on again, 
and never after shifted his steadfast gaze, 
never spoke, and gave no sign. At length he 
stopped, and Ewan stopped with him. They 
were standing on the summit of Orris Head. 

It was a sad, a lonesome, and a desolate 
place, in sight of a wide waste of common 
land, without a house, and with never a tree 
rising above the purple gorse and tussocks of 
long grass. The sky hung very low over it ; 
the steep red cliffs, with their patches of 
green in ledges, swept down from it to the 
shingle and the sharp shelves of slate covered 
with sea- weed. The ground swell came up 
from below with a very mournful noise, but 
the air seemed to be empty, and every beat of 
the foot on the soft turf sounded near and 
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large. Above their heads the sea-fowl kept 
up a wild clamour, and far out, where sea and 
sky seemed to meet in the gathering dark- 
ness, the sea's steady blow on the bare rocks 
of the naze sent up a deep, hoarse boom. 

Dan unbuckled his belt, and threw off his 
coat and vest. Ewan did the same, and they 
stood there face to face in the thin flakes of 
snow, Dan in his red shirt, Ewan in his white 
shirt open at the neck, these two men whose 
souls had been knit together as the soul of 
Jonathan was knit to the soul of David, and 
each ready to lift his hand against his heart's 
best brother. Then all at once a startled cry 
came from near at hand. 

It was Davy Fayle's voice. The lad had 
not gone to the shambles. Realising in some 
vague way that the errand was a subterfuge 
and that mischief was about, he had hidden 
himself at a little distance, and had seen when 
Dan and Ewan came out of the tent together. 
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Creeping through the ling, and partly hidden 
by the dusk, he had followed the men until 
they had stopped on the Head. Then Davy 
had dropped to his knees. His ideas were 
obscure, he scarcely knew what was going 
on before his eyes, but he held his breath and 
watched and listened. At length, when the 
men threw off their clothes, the truth dawned 
on Davy ; and though he tried to smother an 
exclamation, a cry of terror burst from his 
husky throat. 

Dan and Ewan exchanged glances, and 
each seemed in one moment to read the 
other's thoughts. In another instant, at three 
quick strides, Dan had taken Davy by the 
shoulders. 

' Promise/ he said, ' that you will never 
t^ll what you have seen.' 

Davy struggled to free himself, but his 
frantic efforts were useless. In Dan's grip he 
was held as in a vice. 

G 2 
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* Let me go, Mastha Dan/ the lad cried. 

* Promise to hold your tongue,' said Dan ; 
^ promise it, promise it/ 

* Let me go, will you ? let me go,' the lad 
shouted suUenly. 

' Be quiet,' said Dan. 

^I won't be quiet,' was the stubborn 
answer.' ^ Help ! help ! help ! ' and the lad 
screamed lustily. 

* Hold your tongue, or by G ' 

Dan held Davy by one of his great hands 
hitched into the lad's guernsey, and he lifted 
the other hand threateningly. 

^ Help ! help ! help ! ' Davy screamed still 
louder, and struggled yet more fiercely, until 
his strength was spent, and his breath was 
gone, and then there was a moment's silence. 

The desolate place was stiH as desolate as 
before. Not a sign of life around ; not an 
answering cry. 

^There's nobody to help you,' said Dan* 
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* You have got to promise never to tell what 
you have seen to man, woman, or child/ 

^ I won't promise, and I won't hould my 
tongue,' said the lad stoutly. ^ You are goin' 
to fight, you and Mastha Ewan, and ' 

Dan stopped him. ^ Hearken here. If 
you are to live another hour, you will 
promise ' 

But Davy had regained both strength and 
voice. 

* I don't care — help ! help ! help ! ' he 
shouted. 

Dan put his hand over the lad's mouth, 
and dragged him to the cliff head. Below 
was the brant steep, dark and jagged and 
quivering in the deepening gloom, and the 
sea-birds were darting through the mid air like 
bats in the dark. 

' Look,' said Dan, * you've got to swear 
never to tell what you have seen to-night, so 
help you God.' 
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The lad, held tightly by the breast and 
throat, and gripping the arms that held him 
with fingers that clung like claws, took one 
horrified glance down into the darkness. He 
struggled no longer. His face was very 
pitifiil to see. 

* I cannot promise,' he said in a voice like 
a cry. 

At that answer Dan drew Davy back firom 
the cliff edge, and loosed his hold of him. He 
was abashed and ashamed. He felt himself a 
little man by the side of this half-daffe fisher-lad. 

All this time Ewan had stood aside look- 
ing on while Dan demanded the promise, and 
saying nothing. Now he went up to Davy, 
and said in a quiet voice : 

' Davy, if you should ever tell any one 
what you have seen, Dan will be a lost man 
all his life hereafter; 

* Then let him pitch me over the cliff,' said 
Davy in a smothered cr}^. 
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' Listen to me, Davy/ Ewan went on ; 
* you're a brave lad, and I know what's in 
your head, but ' 

' Then what for do you want to fight 
him ? ' Davy broke out. The lad's throat 
was dry and husky, and his eyes were grow- 
ing dim. 

Ewan paused. Half his passion was 
spent. Davy's poor dense head had found 
him a question that he could not answer. 

* Davy, if you don't promise, you will ruin 
Dan-yes, it will be you who wiU ruin him, 
you, remember that. He wUl be a lost man, 
and my sister, my good sister Mona, she will 
be a broken-hearted woman.' 

Then Davy broke down utterly, and big 
tears fiUed his eyes, and ran down his 
cheeks. 

* I promise,' he sobbed. 

* Good lad — now go.' 

Davy turned about, and went away, at 
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first running, and then dragging slowly, then 
running again, and then again lingering. 

What followed was a very pitiful conflict 
of emotion. Nature, who looks down piti- 
lessly on man and his big, little passions, 
that clamour so loud but never touch her at 
all — even Nature played her part in this 
tragedy. 

When Davy Fayle was gone, Dan and 
Ewan stood fiice to face as before, Dan with 
his back to the cliff, Ewan with his face to 
the sea. Then, without a word, each turned 
aside and picked up his militia belt. 

The snowflakes had thickened during the 
last few moments, but now they seemed to 
cease and the sky to lighten. Suddenly in 
the west the sky was cloven as though by the 
sweep of a sword, and under a black bar of 
cloud and above a silvered water-line the sun 
came through very red and hazy in its setting, 
and with its ragged streamers around it. 
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Ewan was buckling the belt about his 
waist when the setting sun rose upon them, 
and all at once there came to him the Scrip- 
ture that says, ' Let not the sun go down 
on your wrath.' If God's hand had appeared 
in the heavens, the effect on Ewan could not 
have been greater. Already his passion was 
more than half gone, and now it melted en- 
tirely away. 

* Dan,' he cried, and his voice was a sob, 
* Dan, I cannot fight — right or wrong I can- 
not,' and he flung himself down, and the tears 
filled his eyes. 

Then Dan, whose face was afire, laughed 
loud and bitterly. ^Coward,' he said, 'coward 
and poltroon ! ' 

At that word all the evil passion came 
back to Ewan and he leapt to his feet. 

^That is enough,' he said ; * the belts — 
buckle them together.' 

Dan understood Ewan's purpose. At the 
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next breath the belt about Dan's waist was 
buckled to the belt about the waist of Ewan, 
and the two men stood strapped together. 
Then they drew the daggers, and an awful 
struggle followed. 

With breast to breast until their flesh all 
but touched, and with thighs entwined, they 
reeled and swayed, the right hand of each held 
up for thrust, the left for guard and parry. 
What Dan gained in strength Ewan made up 
in rage, and the fight was fierce and terrible. 
Dan still with his back to the clifi^, Ewan still 
with his face to the sea. 

At one instant Dan, by his great stature? 
had reached over Ewan's shoulder to thrust 
from behind, and at the next instant Ewan 
had wrenched his lithe body backwards and 
had taken the blow in his lifted arm, which 
forthwith spouted blood above the wrist. In 
that encounter they reeled about, changing 
places, and Ewan's back was henceforward 
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towards the cliff, and Dan fought with his 
face towards the sea. 

It was a hideous and savage fight. The 
sun had gone down, the cleft in the heavens 
had closed again, once more the thin flakes of 
snow were falling, and the world had dropped 
back to its dark mood. A stormy petrel 
came up from the cliff and swirled above the 
men as they fought and made its direful 
scream over them. 

Up and down, to and fro, embracing 
closely, clutching, guardiug, and meantime 
panting hoarsely, and drawing hard breath, 
the two men fought in their deadly hate. At 
last they had backed and swayed to within 
three yards of the cliff, and then Ewan, with 
the gasp of a drowning man, flung his weapon 
into the air, and Dan ripped his dagger's edge 
across the belts that bound them together, 
and at the next breath the belts were cut, and 
the two were divided, and Ewan, separated 
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from Dan, and leaning heavily backward, was 
•reeling, by force of his own weight, towards 
the cliff. 

Then Dan stood as one transfixed with 
upUfted hand, and a deep groan came from 
his throat. Passion and pain were gone from 
him in that awful moment, and the world itself 
seemed to be blotted out. When he came to 
himself, he was standing on the cliff head 
alone. 

The clock in the old church was striking. 
How the bell echoed on that lonely height ! 
One — two — three — ^four — ^five. Five o'clock ! 
Everything else was silent as death. The day 
was gone. The snow began to fall in thick, 
large flakes. It fell heavily on Dan's hot 
cheeks and bare neck. His heart seemed to 
stand still, and the very silence itself was 
awfiil. His terror stupefied him. *What 
have I done ? ' he asked himself. He could 
not think. He covered his eyes with his 
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hands, and strode up and down the cliff head, 
up and down, up and down. Then in a be- 
wildered state of semi- consciousness he looked 
out to sea, and there far off, a league away, 
he saw a black thing looming large against 
the darkening sky. He recognised that it was 
a sail, and then perceived that it was a lug- 
ger, and quite mechanically he tried to divide 
the mainmast and mizzen, the mainsail and 
yawlsail, and to note if the boat were fetching 
to leeward or beating down the Channel. 

All at once sea and sky were blotted out, 
and he could not stand on his legs, but 
dropped to his knees, and great beads of per- 
spiration rolled down his face and neck. He 
tried to call 'Ewan! Ewan!' but he could not 
utter the least cry. His throat was parched ; 
his tongue swelled and filled his mouth. His 
lips moved, but no words came from him. 
Then he rose to his feet, and the world flowed 
back upon him : the sea-fowl crying over his 
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head, the shriUness of the wind in the snow- 
capped gorse, and the sea's hoarse voice 
swelling upwards through the air, while its 
heavy, monotonous blow on the beach shook 
the earth beneath him. If anything else had 
appeared to Dan at that moment, he must 
have screamed with terror. 

Quaking in every limb, he picked up his 
clothes and turned back towards the shore. 
He was so feeble that he could scarcely walk 
through the snow that now lay thick on the 
short grass. When he reached the mouth of 
the gully he did not turn into the shed, but 
went on over the pebbles of the creek. His 
bloodshot eyes, which almost started from 
their sockets, glanced eagerly from side to 
side. At last he saw the thing he sought, 
and now that it was under him, within reach 
of his hand, he dare hardly look upon it. 

At the foot of a jagged crag that hung 
heavily over from the cliff the body of Ewan 
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Mylrea lay dead and cold. There was no 
mark of violence upon it save a gash on the 
wrist of the left hand, and over the wound 
there was a clot of blood. The white face lay 
deep in the breast, as if the neck had been 
dislocated. There were no other outward 
marks of injury from the fall. The body was 
outstretched on its back, with one arm — ^the 
left arm — flying half over the forehead, and 
the other, the right arm, with the hand open 
and the listless fingers apart, thrown loosely 
aside. 

Dan knelt beside the body, and his heart 
was benumbed like ice. He tried to pray, but 
no pra)^er would come, and he could not 
weep. 

* Ewan ! Ewan ! ' he cried at length, and 
his voice of agony rolled round the corpse 
like the soughing of the wind. 

* Ewan ! Ewan ! ' he cried again ; but only 
the sea's voice broke the silence that followed. 
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Then his head fell on the cold breast, and his 
arms covered the lifeless body, and he cried 
upon God to have mercy on him, and to lift 
up His haad against him and cut him off. 

Presently he got on his feet, and, scarcely 
knowing what he was doing, he lifted the 
body in his arms, with the head lying back- 
wards on his shoulder, and the white face 
looking up in its stony stare to the darkening 
heavens. As he did so his eyes were raised 
to the cliff, and there, clearly outlined over 
the black crags and against the somewhat 
lighter sky, he saw the figure of a man. 

He toiled along towards the shed. He 
was so weak that he could scarce keep on his 
legs, and when he reached the little place at 
the mouth of the creek, he was more dead 
than alive. He put the body to lie on the 
bed of straw on which he had himself slept 
and dreamt an hour before. Then all at once 
he felt a low sort of cunning coming over 
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V 

him, and lie went back to the door and shut 
it, and drew the long wooden bolt into its 
iron hoop on the jamb. 

He had hardly done so when he heard an 
impatient footstep on the shingle outside. In 
another instant the latch was lifted and the 
door pushed heavily. Then there was a knock. 
Dan made no answer, but stood very stiU and 
held his breath. There was another knock, 
and another. Then in a low tremulous mur- 
mur there came the words, 

* Where is he ? God A'mighty ! 

he ? ' It was Davy Fayle. Another knock, 
louder, and still no reply. 

* Mastha Dan, MasthaDan, they're coming ; 
Mastha Dan, God A'mighty !— — ' 

Davy was now tramping restlessly to and 
fro. Dan was trying to consider what it was 
best to do, whether to open to Davy and hear 
what he had to say, or to carry it oflF as if he 
were not within, when another foot sounded 
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on the shingle and cut short his medita- 
tions. 

' Have you seen Mr. Ewan — Parson 
Ewan ? ' 

Dan recognised the voice. It was the 
voice of Jarvis Kerruish. 

Davy did not answer immediately. 

' Have you seen him, eh ? ' 

^ No, sir,' Davy faltered. 

* Then why didn't you say so at once. It 
is very strange. The people said he was 
walking towards the creek. There's no way 
out iQ this direction, is there ? ' 

' Way out — this direction. Yes, sir,' Davy 
stammered. 

^ How ? show me the way.' 

' By the sea, sir.' 

^ The sea ! Simpleton, what are you doing 
here ? ' 

' Waiting for the boat, sir.' 

' What shed is this ? ' 
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Dan could hear that at this question Davy 
was in a fever of excitement. 

* Only a place for bits of net and cable, 
and aU to that/ said Davy eagerly. 

Dan could feel that Jarvis had stepped up 
to the shed, and that he was trying to look in 
through the little window. 

^ Do you keep a fire to warm your nets 
and cables ? ' he asked in a suspicious tone. 

At the next moment he was trjring to 
force the door. Dan stood behind. The bolt 
creaked in the hasp. K the hasp should 
give way, he and Jarvis would stand face to 
face. 

' Strange — ^there's something strange about 
all this,' said the man outside. ' I heard a 
scream as I came over the Head. Did you 
hear anything ? ' 

* I teU you I heard nothing,' said Davy 
sullenly. 

Dan grew dizzy, and, groping for some- 
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thing to cling to, his hand scraped across the 
door. 

' Wait ! I could have sworn I heard 
something move inside. Who keeps the key 
of this shed ? ' 

* Kay ? There's never a kay at the like 
of it.' 

' Then how is it fastened ? From within ? 
Wait — ^let me see.' 

There was a sound Kke the brushing of a 
hand over the outside face of the door. 

* Has the snow stopped up the keyhole, 
or is there no such thing ? Or is the door 
fastened by a padlock ? ' 

Dan had regained Ms self-possession by 
this time. He felt an impulse to throw the 
door open. He groped at his waist for the 
dagger, but belt and dagger were both gone. 

' AU this is very strange,' said Jarvis, and 
then he seemed to turn from the door and 
move away. 
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* Stop, Where is the man Dan — the cap- 
tain ? ' he asked, from a little distance. 

* I dunno/ said Davy stoutly. 

* That's a lie, my lad.' 

Then the man's footsteps went off in dull 
beats on the snow-clotted pebbles. 

After a moment's silence there was a soft 
knocking ; Davy had crept up to the door. 

* Mastha Dan,' he whispered, amid panting 
breath. 

Dan did not stir. The latch was lifted in 
vain. 

* Mastha Dan, Mastha Dan.' The soft 
knocking continued. 

Dan found his voice at last. 

^ Go away, Davy ; go away,' he said 
hoarsely. 

There was a short pause, and then there 
came from without an answer like a sob. 

' I'm going, Mastha Dan.' 

After that all was silent as death. Half 
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an hour later, Dan Mylrea was walking 
through the darkness towards Ballamona. In 
his blind misery he wks going to Mona. The 
snow was not falling now, and in the lift of 
the storm the sky was lighter than it had 
been. As Dan passed the old church, he 
could just descry the clock. The snow lay 
thick on the face, and clogged the hands. The 
clock had stopped. It stood at five exactly. 
The blind leading that is here of passion 
by accident is everywhere that great tragedies 
are done. It is not the evU in man's heart 
more than the deep perfidy of circumstance 
that brings him to crime. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE VOICE IN THE NIGHT. 

However bleak the night, however dark the 
mood of the world might be, there was a room 
in Ballamona that was bright with one beau- 
tiful human flower in bloom. Mona was there 
— Mona of the quiet eyes and the silent ways 
and the little elfish head. It was Christmas 
Eve with her as with other people, and she 
was dressing the house in hibbin and hollin 
from a great mountain of both, that Hommy- 
beg had piled up in the hall. She was look- 
ing very smart and happy that night in her 
short body of homespun turned in from neck 
to waist, showing a white habit-shirt and a 
white handkerchief crossed upon it ; a quilted 
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overskirt and linen apron that did not fall so 
low as to hide the open-work stockings and 
the sandal-shoes. Her room, too, was bright 
and sweet, with its glowing fire of peat and 
logs on the wide hearth, its lamp on the 
square oak table, and the oak settle drawn up 
between them. In one comer of the settle, 
bubbling and babbling and sputtering and 
cooing amid a very crater of red baize cushions, 
was Mona's foster-child, Ewan's motherless 
daughter, lying on her back and fighting the 
air with clenched fists. 

While Mona picked out the hibbin from 
the hollin, dissected both, made arches and 
crosses and crowns and rosettes, and then 
sprinkled flour to resemble snow on the red 
berries and the green leaves, she sang an old 
Manx ballad in snatches, or prattled to the 
little one in that half- articulate tongue that 
comes with the instinct of motherhood to 
every good woman that God ever makes. 
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I rede ye beware of the Oarrasdoo men 

As ye come up the wold ; 

I rede ye beware of the haunted glen 



But a fretful whimper would interrupt the 

singer. 

^ Hush, hush, Ailee darling, hush.' 

The whimper would be hushed, and again 

there would be a snatch of the ballad : — 

In Jorby Curragh they dwell alone 

By dark peat bogs, where the willows moan, 

Down in a gloomy and lonely glen 

Once again the whimper would stop the 
song. 

* Hush, darling ; papa s coming to AUee, 
yes ; and Ailee will see papa, yes, and papa 
will see Ailee, yes, and Ailee ' j 

Then a long, low gurgle, a . lovely head 
leaning over the back of the settle and drop- 
ping to the middle of the pillow like a lark to 
its nest in the grass, a long liquid kiss on the 
soft round baby legs, and then a perfect fit of 
baby laughter. 
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It was as pretty a picture as the world 
had in it on that bleak Christmas Eve. What- 
ever tumult might reign without, there within 
was a nest of peace. 

Mona was expecting Ewan .at BaUamona 
that night, and now she was waiting for his 
coming. It was true that when he was there 
three hours ago it was in something like 
anger that they had parted, but Mona recked 
nothing of that. She knew Ewan's impe- 
tuous temper no better than his conciliatory 
spirit. He would come to-night as he had 
promised yesterday, and if there had been 
anger between them it would then be gone. 

Twenty times she glanced at the little 
clock with the lion face and the pendulum 
like a dog's head that swung above the ingle. 
Many a time, with head aslant, with parted 
lips, and eyes alight, she cried ^ Hark ! ' to the 
little one when a footstep would sound in the 
hall. But Ewan did not come, and meantime 
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the child grew more and more firetfdl as her 
bed-time approached. At length Mona un- 
dressed her and carried her off to her crib in the 
room adjoining, and sang softly to her while 
she struggled hard with sleep under the oak 
hood with the ugly beasts carved on it, until 
sleep had conquered and all was silence and 
peace. Then, leaving a tallow dip burning on 
the table between the crib and the bed, lest 
perchance the little one should awake and cry 
from fear of the darkness, Mona went back to 
her sitting-room to finish off the last bunch 
of the hibbin and hollin. 

The last bunch was a bit of prickly green, 
with a cluster of the reddest berries, and 
Mona hung it over a portrait of her brother, 
which was painted by a great artist fi'om 
England when Ewan was a child. The 
Deemster had turned the portrait out of the 
dining-room after the painful interview at 
Bishop's Court about the loan and surety, and 
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Mona had found it, face to the wall, in a lum- 
ber-room. She looked at it now with a new 
interest. When she hung the hoUin over it 
she recognised for the first time a resemblance 
to the little Aileen whom she had just put to 
bed. How strange it seemed that Ewan had 
once been a child like Ailee ! 

Then she began to feel that Ewan was 
late in coming, and to make conjectures as 
to the cause of his delay. Her father's house 
was fast becoming a cheerless place to her. 
More than ever the Deemster was lost to her. 
Jarvis Kerruish, her stranger brother, was her 
father's companion ; and this seemed to draw 
her closer to Ewan for solace and cheer. 

Then she sat on the settle to thread some 
loose berries that had fallen, and to think of 
Dan— the high-spirited, reckless, roUicking, 
headstrong, tender-hearted, thoughtless, brave, 
stubborn, daring, dear, dear Dan — Dan, 
who was very, very much to her in her 
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great loneliness. Let other people rail at 
Dan if they would ; he was wrapped up 
with too many of her fondest memories to 
allow of disloyalty like that. Dan would 
yet justify her belief in him. Oh yes, he 
would yet be a great man, all the world 
would say it was so, and she would be very 
proud that he was her cousin — yes, her 

cousin, or perhaps, perhaps And then 

without quite daring to follow up that de- 
licious train of thought, even in her secret 
heart, though none might look there and say 
if it was unmaidenly, Mona came back to the 
old Manx ballad and sang to herself another 
verse of it : — 

Who has not heard of Adair, the youth ? 
Who does not know that his soul was truth ? 
Woe is me I how smoothly they speak^ 
And Adair was brave^ and a man, but weak. 

All at once her hand went up to her forehead, 
and the words of the old song seemed to have 
a new significance. Hardly had her voice 
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stopped and her last soft note ceased to ring 
in the quiet room, when she thought she 
heard her own name called twice — ' Mona ! 
Mona ! ' 

The voice was Ewan's voice, and it seemed 
to come from her bedroom. She rose from 
the settle, and went into her room. There 
was no one there save the child. The little 
one was disturbed in her sleep at the momtent, 
and was twisting restlessly, making a faint 
cry. It was very strange. The voice had 
been Ewan's voice, and it had been deep and 
tremulous as the voice of one in trouble. 

Presently the child settled itself to sleep, 
all was silent as before, and Mona went back 
to the sitting-room. Scarcely was she seated 
afresh when she heard the voice again, and it 
again called her twice by her name, ^ Mona ! 
Mona ! ' in the same tremulous tone, but very 
clear and distinct. 

Then tremblingly Mona rose once more 
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and went into her room, for thence the voice 
seemed to come. No one was there. The 
candle burned fitfully, and suddenly the child 
cried in its sleep — ^that strange night cry that 
freezes the blood of one who is awake to hear 
it. It was very, very strange. 

Feeling faint, hardly able to keep on her 
feet, Mona went back to the sitting-room, and 
opened the door that led into the hall. No 
one seemed to be stirrmg. The door of her 
father's study opposite was closed, and there 
was talking — the animated talking of two 
persons — within. 

Mona turned back, closed her door quietly, 
and then, summoning all her courage, she 
walked to the window and drew the heavy 
curtains aside. The hoops from which they 
hung rattled noisily over the pole. Putting 
her face close to the glass, and shading her 
eyes from the light of the lamp behind her, 
she looked out. She saw that the snow had 
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fallen since the lamp had been lit at dusk. 
There was snow on the ground, and thin 
snow on the leafless boughs of the trees. She 
could see nothing else. She even pushed up 
the sash and called — 

^Who is there?' 

But there came no answer. The wind 
moaned about the house, and the sea rum- 
bled in the distance. She pulled the sash 
down again. 

Then, leaving the curtain drawn back, she 
turned again into the room, and partly to 
divert her mind from the mysterious appre- 
hensions that had seized it, she sat down at 
the little harpsichord that stood on the further 
side of the ingle against the wall that ran at 
right angles from the window. 

At first her fingers ran nervously over 
the keys, but they gained force as she went 
on, and the volume of sound seemed to dissi- 
pate her fears. 
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^ It is nothing/ she thought. ^ I have 
been troubled about what Ewan said to-day, 
and I'm nervous — that is all.' 

And as she played her eyes looked not 
at the finger-board, but across her shoulder 
towards the bare window. Then suddenly 
there came to her a sensation that made her 
flesh to creep. It was as if from the darkness 
outside there were eyes which she could not 
see looking steadily in upon her where she sat. 

Her blood rushed to her head, she felt 
dizzy, the playing ceased, and she clung by 
one hand to the candle-rest of the harpsi- 
chord. Then once more she distinctly heard 
the same deep, tremulous voice call her by 
her name—' Mona ! Mona ! ' 

Faint and all but reeling she rose again, 
and again made her way to the bedroom. As 
before the child was restless in her sleep. It 
seemed as if all the air were charged. Mona 
had almost fallen from fright when all at once 
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she heard a sound that she could not mistake, 
and mstantly she recovered some self-posses- 
sion. 

It was the sound of the window of her 
sitting-room being thrown open from without. 
She ran back and saw Dan Mylrea climbing 
into the room. 

* Dan ! ' she cried. 
' Mona.' 

^DidyoucaU?' 
' When ? ' 

* Now — a little while ago ? ' 
^No.' 
A great trembling shook Dan's whole 

frame. Mona perceived it, and a sensation 
of disaster not yet attained to the cleieumess of 
an idea took hold of her. 

* Where is Ewan ? ' she said. 
He tried to avoid her gaze. ^Why do 

you ask for him ? ' said Dan, in a fetltering j 

voice. 
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' Where is he ? ' she asked again. 

He grew dizzy and laid hold of the settle 
for support. The question she asked was 
that which he had come to answer, but his 
tongue clave to his mouth. 

Very pale and almost rigid from the 
heaviness of a great fear which she felt but 
could not understand, she watched him when 
he reeled like a drunken man. 

* He has called me three times. Where is 
he ? He was to be here to-night,' she said. 

' Ewan will not come to-night,' he an- 
swered, scarcely audibly ; ^ not to-night, Mona, 
or to-morrow — or ever — no, he will never 
come again.' 

The horrible apprehension that had taken 
hold of her leapt to the significance of his 
words, and, almost before he had spoken, a 
cry burst from her. 

^ Ewan is dead — ^he is dead ; Mona, our 
Ewan, he is dead,' he faltered. 

I 2 
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She dropped to the settle, and cried, in 
the excess of her first despair, ' Ewan, Ewan, 
to think that I shall see him no more ! ' and 
then she wept. All the time Dan stood over 
her, leaning heavily to bear himself up, trem- 
bling visibly, and with a look of greatagony 
fixed upon her, as if he had not the strength 
to turn Ms eyes away. 

* Yes, yes, our Ewan is dead,' he repeated 
in a murmur that came up from Ms heart. 
' The truest iriend, the fondest brother, the 
whitest soul, the dearest, bravest, purest, 
noblest— God ! God ! dead, dead ! 
Worse, a htmdredfold worse — Mona, he is 
murdered.' 

At that she raised herself up, and a be- 
wildered look was in her eyes. 

* Murdered ? No, that is not possible. 
He was beloved by all. There is no one who 
would kill him — ^there is no one alive with a 
heart so black.' 
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' Yes, Mona, but there is/ he said ; * there 
is one man with a heart so black.' 

^Whoishe?' 

' Who ! He is the foulest creature on 
God's earth. Oh, God in heaven ! why was 
he born ? ' 

' Who is he ? ' 

He bowed his head where he stood before 
her, and beads of sweat started from his brow. 

' Cursed be the hour when that man was 
born ! ' he said in an aw^ul whisper. 

Then Mona's despair came upon her like a 
torrent, and she wept long. In the bitterness 
of her heart she cried— 

' Cursed indeed, cursed for ever ! Dan, 
Dan, you must kill him — ^you must kill that 
man.' 

But at the sound of that word from her 
own lips the spirit of revenge left her on the 
instant, and she cried, * No, no, not that.' 
Then she went down on her knees and made 
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a short and piteous prayer for forgiveness for 
her thought. ^ Father/ she prayed, ' for- 
give me. I did not know what I said. But 
Ewan is dead ! Father, our dear Ewan 
is murdered. Some black-hearted man has 
kiUed him. Vengeance is Thine. Yes, I 
know that. Father, forgive me. But to 
think that Ewan is gone for ever, and that 
base soul lives on. Vengeance is Thine ; but, 
Father, let thy vengeance fall upon him. 
K it is Thy will, let Thy hand be on him. 
Follow him, Father ; follow him with thy 

vengeance ' 

She had flung herself on her knees by the 
settle, her uptiu-ned eyes wide open, and her 
two trembling hands held above her head. 
Dan stood beside her, and as she prayed a 
deep groan came up from his heart, his 
breast swelled, and his throat seemed to 
choke. At last he clutched her by the shoul- 
ders and interrupted her prayer, and cried. 
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' Mona, Mona, what are you saying — ^what 
are you saying ? Stop, stop ! ' 

She rose to her feet. * I have done 
wrong/ she said more quietly. ^ He is in 
God's hands. Yes, it is for God to punish 
him.' 

Then Dan said in a heartrending voice : 

^ Mona, he did not mean to kill Ewan — 
they fought — ^it was all in the heat of blood.' 

Once more he tried to avoid her gaze, and 
once more, pale and immovable, she watched 
his face. 

* Who is he ? ' she asked, with an awful 
calmness. 

' Mona, turn your face away from me, 
and I will tell you,' he said. 

Then everything swam about her, and her 
pale Kps grew a.hy. 

* Don't you know ? ' he asked in a 
whisper. 

She did not turn her face, and he was 
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compelled to look at her now. His glaring 
eyes were fixed upon her. 

^ Don't you know ? ' he whispered again, 
and then in a scarcely audible voice he said, 
' It was I, Mona.' 

At that she grew cold with horror. Her 
features became changed beyond recognition. 
She recoiled from him, stretching her trem- 
bling hands before her as if to keep him oflF. 

* Oh, horror ! Do not touch me ! ' she 
cried faintly through the breath that came so 
hard. 

* Do not spare me, Mona,' he said in a 
great sob. * Do not spare me. You do right 
not to spare me. I have stained my hands 
with your blood.' 

Then she sank to the settle, and held her 
head, while he stood by her and told her all — 
all the bitter blundering truth — and bit by bit 
she grasped the tangled tale, and realised the 
blind passion and pain that had brought them 
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to such a pass, and saw her own unwitting 
share in it. 

And he on his part saw the product 
of his headstrong wrath, and the pitiful 
grounds for it, so small and so absurd as such 
grounds oftenest are. And together these 
shipwrecked voyagers on the waters of life 
sat and wept, and wondered what evil 
could be in hell itself if man in his blindness 
could find the world so full of it. 

And Dan cursed himself and said — 
* Oh, the madness of thinking that if either 
were gone the other could ever again know 
one hour's happiness with you, Mona. Ay, 
though the crime lay hidden, yet would it 
wither and blast every hour. And now, be- 
hold, at the first moment, I am bringing my 
burden of sin, too heavy for myself, to you. 
I am a coward — ^yes, I am a coward. You 
will turn your back upon me, Mona, and then 
I shall be alone.' 
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She looked at him with infinite compas- 
sion, and her heart surged within her as she 
listened to his voice of great agony. 

* Ah me ! and I asked God to curse you/ 
she said. * Oh, how wicked that prayer was ! 
Will God hear it ? Merciful Father, do not 
hear it. I did not know what I said. I am 
a blind, ignorant creature, but Thou seest and 
knowest best. Pity him, and forgive him. 
Oh, no, God will not hear my wicked prayer.' 

Thus in fitfiil outbursts she talked and 
prayed. It was as if a tempest had torn up 
every tie of her soul. Dan listened, and he 
looked at her with swimming eyes. 

^ And do you pray for me, Mona,' he 
said. 

' Who will pray for you if I do not ? In 
all the world there will not be one left to 
speak kindly of you if I speak ill. Oh, Dan, 
it will become known, and every one will be 
against you.' 
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* And can you think well of him who 
killed your brother ? ' 

' But you are in such sorrow ; you are so 
miserable.' 

Then Dan's great frame shook woefully, 
and he cried in his pain — ^ Mercy, mercy, 
have mercy ! What have I lost ? What 
love have I lost ? ' 

At that Mona's weeping ceased ; she 
looked at Dan through her lashes, still wet, 
and said in another tone : 

^ Dan, do not think me immaidenly. If 
you had done well, if you had realised my 
hopes of you, if you had grown to be the good 
and great man I longed to see you, then, 
though I might have yearned for you, I would 
rather have died with my secret than speak it. 
But now, now that all this is not so, now that 
it is a lost faith, now that by God's will you 
are to be abased before the whole world — oh, 
do not think me unmaidenly, now I tell you. 
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Dan, that I love you, and have always loved 
you.' 

* Mona ! ' he cried, in a low, passionate tone, 
and took one step towards her and held out 
his hands. There was an unspeakable lan- 
guage in her face. 

' Yes ; and that where you go there I 
must go also, though it were to disgrace and 
shame ' 

She had turned towards him lovingly, 
yearningly, with heaving breast. With a 
great cry he flung his arms about her, and 
the world of pain and sorrow was for that 
instant blotted out. 

But all the bitter flood came rushing back 
upon them. He put her from him with a 
strong shudder. 

' We are clasping hands over a tomb, 
Mona. Our love is known too late. We are 
mariners cast on a rock within a cable's 
length of harbour, but cut off from it by a 
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cruel sea that may never be passed. We are 
hopeless within sight of hope. Our love is 
known in vain. It is a vision of what might 
have been in the days that are lost for ever. 
We can never clasp hands, for, God ! a cold 
hand is between us and lies in the hand of 
both.' 

Then again she feU to weeping, but sud- 
denly she arose as if struck by a sudden idea. 

^ You will be taken,' she said ; ^how can I 
have forgotten it so long ? You must fly 
from the island. You must get away to- 
night. To-morrow all will be discovered.' 

* I will not leave the island,' said Dan 
firmly. ^ Can you drive me from you ? ' he 
said with a suppliant look. ^ Yes, you do 
well to drive me away.' 

*My love, I do not drive you from me. 
I would have you here for ever. But you 
wil be taken. Quick, the world is wide.' 

* There is no world for me save here, 
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Mona. To go from you now is to go for 
ever, and I would rather die by my own hand 
than face such banishment.' 

' No, no, not that ; never, never that. 
That would imperil your soul, and then we 
should be divided for ever.' 

' It is so already, Mona,' said Dan, with 
solemnity. ^ We are divided for ever — ^as the 
blessed are divided from the damned.' 

* Don't say that, don't say that.' 

' Yes, Mona,' he said, with a fearful calm- 
ness, ' we have thought of my crime as against 
Ewan, as against you, myself, the world, and 
its law. But it is a crime against God also, 
and surely it is the unpardonable sin?' 

' Don't say that, Dan. There is one great 
anchor of hope.' 

' What is that, Mona ? ' 

'Ewan is with God. At this moment 
while we stand here together Ewan sees God.' 

^Ahl' 
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Dan dropped to his knees with awe at 
that thought, and drew off the cap which he 
had worn until then, and bent his head. 

* Yes, he died in anger and in strife,' said 
Mona ; ' but God is merciful. He knows the 
feebleness of His creatures, and has pity. 
Yes, our dear Ewan is with God ; now he 
knows what you suffer, my poor Dan ; and he 
is taking blame to himself and pleading for 
you.' 

* No, no ; I did it all, Mona. He would 
not have fought. He would have made 
peace at the last, but I drove him on. "I 
cannot fight, Dan," he said. I can see him 
saying it, and the sun was setting. No, it 
was not fight, it was murder. And God will 
punish me, my poor girl. Death is my just 
punishment — everlasting death.' 

^ Wait. I know what is to be done.' 
' What, Mona ? ' 

* You must make atonement.' 
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' How ? ' 

^ You must give yourself up to justice and 
take the punisliinent of the law. . And so you 
will be redeemed, and God will forgive you/ 

He listened, and then said : 

* And such is to be the end of our love, 
Mona, bom in the hour of its death. You, 
even you, give me up to justice.' 

' Don't say that. You will be redeemed 
by atonement. When Ewan was killed it was 
woe enough, but that you are under God's 
wrath is worse than if we were all, all slain.' 

^ Then we must bid farewell. The penalty 
of my crime is death.' 

^ No, no ; not that.' 

^ I must die, Mona. This, then, is to be 
our last parting.' 

* And even if so, it is best. You must 
make your peace with God.' 

* And you, my last refuge, even you send 
me to my death. Well, it is right, it is just, 
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it is well. Farewell, my poor girl ; this is a 
sad parting.' 

' Farewell.' 

' You will remember me, Mona ? ' 

' Remember you ? When the tears I shed 
for Ewan are dry, I shall still weep for you.' 

There was a faint cry at that moment. 

^ Hush ! ' said Mona, and she lifted one 
hand. 

^ It is the chUd,' she added. ^ Come, look 
at it.' 

She turned, and walked towards the bed- 
room. Dan foUowed her with drooping head. 
The little one had again been restless in her 
sleep, but now, with a long breath, she settled 
herself in sweet repose. 

At sight of the cMld the great tremblmg 
shook Dan's frame again. * Mona, Mona, why 
did you bring me here ? ' he said. 

The sense of his crime came with a yet 
keener agony when he looked down at the 
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child's unconscious face. The thought flashed 
upon him that he had made this innocent babe 
fatherless, and that all the unprotected years 
were before her wherein she must realise her 
loss. 

He fell to his knees beside the cot, and his 
tears rained down upon it. 

Mona had lifted the candle from the table, 
and she held it above the kneeling man and 
the sleeping child. 

It was the blind woman's vision reaUsed. 

When Dan rose to his feet he was a stronger 
man. 

' Mona,' he said resolutely, ' you are right. 
This sin must be wiped out.' 

She had put down the candle, and was now 
trying to take his hand. 

^ Don't touch me,' he said, ^ don't touch 
me.' 

He returned to the other room, and threw 
open the window. His face was turned towards 
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the distant sea, whose low moan came up 
through the dark night. 

^ Dan/ she murmured, ' do you think 
we shall meet again ? ' 

^ Perhaps we are speaking for the last time, 
Mona,' he answered. 

* Oh, my heart will break ! ' she said. ' Dan,' 
she murmured again, and tried to grasp his 
hand. 

* Don't touch me. Not until later — ^not 
until — until ihen^ 

Their eyes met. The longmg, yearning 
look in hers answered to the wild light in his. 
She felt as if this were the last she was ever to 
see of Dan in this weary world. He loved her 
with all his great, broken, bleeding heart. He 
had sinned for her sake. She caught both his 
hands with a passionate grasp. Her lips 
quivered, and the brave, fearless, stainless girl 
put her quivering lips to his. 

To Dan that touch was as fire. With a 
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passionate cry he flung his arms about her. 
For an instant her head lay on his breast. 

* Now go/ she whispered, and broke from 
his embrace. Dan tore himself away, with 
heart and brain aflame. Were they ever to 
meet again? Yes. At one great moment 
they were yet to stand face to face. 

The night was dark, but Dan felt the dark- 
ness not at all, for the night was heavier withm 
him. He went down towards the creek. To- 
morrow he would give himself up to the 
Deemster ; but to-night was for himself — 
himself and it. 

He went by the church. A noisy company 
were just then trooping out of the porch into 
the churchyard. There they gathered in little 
knots, lit lanterns, laughed, and drank healths 
from bottles that were brought out of their 
pockets. 

It was the breaking up of the Oiel Verree, 
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CHAPTflR XXII. 

ALONE, ALONE — ^ALL, ALL ALONE ! 

When Dan got down to the creek the little 
shed was full of the fisher-fellows. There were 
Quilleash, Teare, Crennell, and the lad Davy. 
The men wore their oilskins, as if they had 
just stepped out of the dingy on the beach, 
and on the floor were three baskets of cod and 
ray, as if they had just set them down. The 
fire of gorse was crackling on the hearth, and 
Davy sat beside it, looking pale and ill. 
He had watched Dan away from the shed, 
and then, trembling with fear, but gu-d- 
ing up his young heart to conquer it, he 
had crept back and kept guard by the 
body. 
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^ I couldn't give myself liberty to lave it/ 
he said, half fearfully, lifting his eyes to Dan's 
as Dan entered. Then the men, who in the 
first moment of horror had asked Davy fifty 
questions, and got never an answer to any of 
them, seemed to understand everything at once. 
They made way for Dan, and he strode through 
them, and looked down at the body, for it was 
still lying where he had left it. He said not 
a word. 

When the men had time to comprehend in 
its awful fulness what had occurred, they stood 
together and whispered, cast side looks at Dan, 
and then long searching looks at the body. 
The certainty that Ewan was dead did not at 
first take hold of them. There was no mark 
of violence on the body except the wound above 
the wrist, and suddenly, while the men stood 
and looked down, the wound bled afresh. Then 
old Qmlleash, who was reputed to possess a 
charm ii stop blood, knelt beside Ewan, and 
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while all looked on and none spoke he 
whispered his spell in the deaf ear. 

^ A few good words can do no harm/ said 
Crennell, the cook, who was a Quaker. 

Old Quilleash whispered again in the dead 
ear, and then he made a wild command to the 
blood to cease flowing in the name of the three 
godly men who came to Eome — Christ, Peter, 
and Paul. 

There was a minute of sUence and the 
blood seemed to stop. The men trembled ; 
Davy, the lad, grew more pale than before, and 
Dan stood as if in a stupor, looking down and 
seeing all, yet seeing nothing. 

Then the old man lifted his tawny face. 
' Cha marroo as dagh^ he said in another hoarse 
whisper. ' He is dead as a stone.' 

There was a deep groan from the throats 
of the men ; they dropped aside, and awe fell 
upon them. None of them spoke to Dan, and 
none questioned the lad again ; but ^ seemed 
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to understand everything in some vague way, 
Billy Quilleash sat on a block of a tree trunk 
that stood at one side, and there was silence 
for a space. Then the old man turned his face 
to his mates and said, ' I'm for a man sticking 
up for a frien', I am.' 

At that there was an uneasy movement 
among the others. 

^ Aw, yes, though, a man should stick to 
his frien', he should, alow or aloft, up or down,' 
continued Billy ; and after some twisting ai^d 
muttering among the other fisher-fellows he 
went on, * You have to summer and winter a 
man before you know him, and lave it to us 
to know Mastha Dan. We've shared meat, 

shared work with him, and, d me sowl ! 

nothing will hould me, but I'll stand up for 
him now, sink or swim.' 

Then one of the fellows said, ' Ay,' and 
another said, 'Ay,' and a third — ^it was Crennell 
—said, ' A friend in need was more preciouser 
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nor goold ' ; and then old Billy half twisted 
his head towards Dan, but never once lifted 
his eyes to Dan's face, and, speaMng at him 
but not to him, said they were rough chaps 
maybe, and couldn't put out no talk at all, 
never being used of it,but if there was somethin' 
wrong, as was plain to see, and keepin' a quiet 
tongue in your head was the way it was goin', 
and buckin' up for them as was afther buckin' 
up for his chums, why, a frien' was afrien', and 
they meant to stand by it. 

At that, these rough sea dogs with the big 
hearts in their broad breasts took hold of each 
other's hard hands in a circle about the body 
of Ewan, whose white face looked up at them 
in its stony stare, and there in the little lonely 
shed by the sea they made their mutual pledge. 

All that time Dan had stood and looked 
on in silence, and Davy, sitting by the splut- 
tering fire, sobbed audibly while Uncle Billy 
spoke. 
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^ We must put it away,' said old Billy in 
a low tone, with his eyes on tihe body. 

' Ay,' said Ned Teare. 

' TMiat's o'clock ? ' 

' A piece past twelve.' 

* Half-flood. It will be near the turn of 
the ebb at three,' said Quilleash. 

Not another word of explanation was 
needed, all understanding that they must 
take the body of Ewan out to sea, and bury it 
there after three o'clock next morning, so 
that, if it stirred after it was sent down to its 
long home, it must be swept away over the 
Channel. 

' Heise,' said one, and he put his hand 
down to lift the body. 

' Shoo ! ' 

Dan himself stepped aside to let them pass 
out. He had watched their movements with 
wide eyes. They went by him without a word. 
When they were gone, he followed them 
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mechanicaUy, scarcely knowing what he did. 
Davy went after him. 

The fishermen stepped out into the night. 
In silence they carried the body of Ewan to 
the dingy that lay on the beach. All got 
into the boat and pushed ofi: It was very 
dark now, but soon they came athwart the 
hawse of the * Ben-my-Chree/ which was lying 
at anchor below low-water. They pulled up, 
lifted the body over the gunwale, and followed 
it into the fishing-boat. 

' There's a good taste of a breeze,' said old 
Quilleash. 

In five minutes more they were standing 
out to sea, with their dread freight of horror 
and crime. They had put the body to lie by 
the hatchways,and again and again they turned 
their heads towards it in the darkness. It was 
as though it might even yet stand up in their 
midst, and any man at any moment might find 
it face to face with him, eye to eye. 
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The wind was fresh outside. It was on 
their larboard quarter as they made in long 
tacks for the north. When they were well 
away the men gathered about the cockpit and 
began to mourn over Ewan, and to recount 
their memories concerning' him. 

' Well, the young pazon's cruise is up, and 
a rael good man anyway.' 

* Aw, yes, there's odds of pazons, but the 
like ofhim isn't in.' 

* Poor Pazon Ewan,' said Quilleash, * I 
remember him since he was a wee skute in his 
mother's arms — and a fine lady too. And him 
that quiet, but thinking a dale maybe, with his 
head a piece to starboard and his eyes fixed 
like a figurehead, but more natheral, and 
tender uncommon. And game too. Aw, dear, 
you should 'a seen him buck up to young Dan 
at whiles.' 

' Game ? A hot temper at him for all, and 
I wouldn't'trust but it's been the death of him.' 
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' Well, man, lave it at that ; lave it, man. 
Which of us doesn't lie ever in a bit of a breeze 
aither to port or starboard ? God won't be 
hard on him for the temper. No, no, God '11 
never be hard on a warm heart because it keeps 
company with a hot head.' 

* Aw, but the tender he was ! ' said Crennell 
the Quaker. ^And the voice like an urgan 
when it's like a flute, soft and low, and all a- 
tremblin'! D'ye mind the day ould Betty 
Kelly lost her little gel by the faver, the one 
with the slander little stalk of a body, and the 
head like a flower, and the eyes like a pair of 
bumbees playing in it ? You mind her, the 
mUlish ? Well, young Paaon Ewan up and 
went to Ballig-beg immadiently, and ould 
Betty scraming and crying morthal, and 
sh£d die ! so she would, and what for should 
you live? but och, boy, the way the pazon 
put out the talk at him, and the bit of a 
spell at the prayin' — aw, man alive, he 
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caulked the seams of the ould body wonder- 
ful/ 

' The man was free, as free as free/ said 
old QuiUeash. ^ When he grew up it was, 
" How are you, Billy Quilleash ? " And when 
he came straight from the College at Bishop's 
Court, and all the laming at him, and the fine 
English tongue, and all to that, it was " And 
how are you to-day, Billy ? " " I'm middlin* 
to-day, Mastha Ewan." Aw, yes, yes, though, 
a tender heart at him anyway, and no pride at 
all at all.' 

The old mau's memories were not thrilling 
to relate, but they brought the tears to his 
eyes, and he wiped them away with his sleeve. 

* Still a quick temper for all, and when his 
blood was up it was batten down your hatches, 
my boys — a storm's coming,' said Ned Teare. 

All at once they turned their faces in the 
darkness to where Dan sat on the battened 
hatches, his elbows on his knees, his head on 
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his hands, and a sort of shame took hold of 

■ 

them at all this praise of Ewan, It was as if 
every word must enter into Dan's soul like 
iron. Then, hardly knowing what they did, 
they began to beat about to undo the mischief. 
They talked of the Deemster in his relation to 
his son. 

^ Deed on Ewan — ^there was not much truck 
atween them — the Deemster and him. It 
wasn't natheral. It was like as if a sarpent 
crawled in his ould sowl, the craythur, and 
spat out at the young pazon.' 

Then they talked of Jarvis Kerruish. 

* Och, schemin' and plannin' reg'lar, and 
stirrin' and stirrin' and stirrin' at the divU's 
own gruel.' 

* Aw, the Deemster's made many a man toe 
the mark, but I'm thinking he'll have to stand 
to it when the big day comes. I'll go bail the 
ould polecat's got summat to answer for in 
this consam.' 
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Dan said nothing. Alone, and giving no 
sign, he still sat on the hatches near where the { 
body lay, and, a little to aft of him, Davy ? 
Fayle was stretched out on the deck. The 
lad's head rested on one hand, and his eyes 
were fixed with a dog's yearning look on the 
dark outlines of Dan's figure. 

They were doubling the Point of Ayr when 
suddenly the wind fell to a dead calm. The 
darkness seemed to grow almost palpable. 

* More snow comin' — ^let the boat driff,' said 
old Billy Quilleash, and the men turned into 
the cabin, only Dan and the body, with Davy, 
the lad, remaining on deck. 

Then, through the silence and the blank 
darkness, there was the sound of large drops 
of rain fitlling on the deck. Presently there 
came a torrent which lasted about ten minutes. 
When the rain ceased the darkness lifted away, 
and the stars came out. This was towards 
two o'clock, and soon afterwards the moon 
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rose, but before long it was concealed again by 
a dense black turret cloud that reared itself 
upwards from the horizon. 

When Dan stepped aboard, a dull, dense 
aching at his heart was all the consciousness 
he had. The world was dead to him. He 
had then no clear purpose of concealing his 
crime, and none of carrying out the atonement 
that Mona had urged him to attempt. He was 
stunned. His spirit seemed to be dead. It 
was as though it could awake to life again only 
in another world. He had watched old Billy 
when he whispered into Ewan's deaf ear the 
words of the mystic charm. Without will or 
intention he had followed the men when they 
came to the boat. Later on a fluttering within 
him preceded the return of the agonising sense. 
Had he not damned his own soul for ever ? 
That he had taken a warm human life ; that 
Ewan, who had been alive, lay dead a few feet 
away from him— this was nothing to the 
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horrible thought that he himself was going, 
hot and unprepared, to an everlasting hell. 
* Oh, can this thing have happened ? ' his 
bewildered mind asked itself a thousand times 
as it awoke as often from the half-dream of a 
paralysed consciousness. Yes, it was true 
that such a thing had occurred. No, it was not 
a nightmare. He would never, never awake in 
the morning sunlight, and smile to know Ihat 
it was not true. No, no — ^true, true, true it 
was, even until the Day of Judgment, and he 
and Ewan stood once more face to face, and 
the awful voice would cry aloud, ' Go, get thee 
hence.' 

Then Dan thought of Mona, and his heart 
was nigh to breaking. With a dumb longing 
his eyes turned through the darkness towards 
the land, and while the boat was sailing before 
the wind it seemed to be carrying him away 
from Mona for ever. The water that lay 
between them was as the river that for all 
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eternity would divide the blessed and the 
damned. 

And while behind him the men talked, and 
their voices fell on his ear like a dull buzz, the 
last ray of his hope was flying away. When 
Mona had prompted him to the idea of atone- 
ment, it had come to him like a gleam of sun- 
light that, though he might never, never clasp 
her hands on earth, in heaven she would yet be 
his, to love for ever and ever. But no, no, no ; 
between them now the great gulf was fixed. 

Much of this time Dan lay on the deck 
with only the dead and the lad Davy for com- 
pany, and the fishing-boat lay motionless with 
only the lap of the waters about her. The 
stars died off*, the darkness came again, and 
then, deep in the night, the first grey streaks 
stretching along the east foretold the dawn. 
Over the confines of another night the soft 
daylight was about to break, but more utterly 
lonely, more void to Dan was the great waste 
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of waters now that the striding light was 
chasing the curling mists than when the dark- 
ness lay dead upon it. On one side no object 
wiafi visible on the waters until sky and ocean 
met in that great half-circle far away. On the 
other side was the land that was once called 
home. 

When the grey light came, and the dark- 
ness ebbed away, Dan still sat on the hatches, 
haggard and pale. Davy lay on the deck a 
pace or two aside. A gentle breeze was rising 
in the south-west. The boat had drifted many 
miles, and was now almost due west ojff Peel- 
town, and some five miles out to sea. The 
men came up fi:om below. The cold white 
face by the hatchway looked up at them, and 
at heaven. 

^We must put it away now,' said Billy 
Quilleash. 

* Ay, it's past the turn of the ebb,' said 
Crennell. 
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Not another word was spoken. A man 
went below and brought up an old sail, and 
two heavy iron weights, used for holding down 
the nets, were also fetched from the hold. 
There was no singing out, no talking. Silently 
they took up what lay there cold and stiflf, and 
wrapped it in the canvas, putting one of the 
weights at the head and another at the feet. 
Then one of the men — it was old Billy himself, 
because he had been a rigger in his young 
days — 'Sat down with a sailmaker's needle and 
string, and began to stitch up the body in the 
sail. 

' Will the string hold ? ' asked one. 

• It will last him this voyage out — it's a 
short one,' said old Billy. 

Awe and silence sat on the crew. When 
all was made ready, the men brought from 
below a bank-board used for shooting the nets. 
They lifted the body on to it, and then with 
the scudding-pole they raised one end of the 
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board on to the gunwale. It was a solemn 
and awful sight. Overhead the heavy clouds 
of night were still rolling before the dawn. 

Dan sat on the hatches with his head in his 
hands and his haggard face towards the deck. 
None spoke to him. A kind of awe had fallen 
on the men in their dealings with him. They 
left him alone. Davy Fayle had got up and 
was leaning against the mitch-board. All 
hands else gathered round the bank-board and 
lifted their caps. Then old Quilleash went 
down on one knee and laid his right hand on 
the body, while two men raised the other end 
of the board. * Dy bishee jeeah shin — God 
prosper you ! ' murmured the old fisherman. 

* God prosper you ! ' echoed the others, and 
the body of Ewan slid down into the wide 
waste of waters. 

And then there occurred one of those 
awful incidents which mariners say have been 
known only thrice in all the strange history 
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of the sea. Scarcely had the water covered 
up the body, when there was a low rumble 
under the wave circles in which it had dis- 
appeared. It was the noise of the iron 
weights slipping from their places at the foot 
and at the head. The stitching was giving 
way, and the weights were tearing open the 
canvas in which the body was wrapped. In 
another minute these weights had roUed out 
of the canvas and sunk into the sea. Then 
a terrible thing happened. The body, free 
of the weights that were to sink it, rose to 
the surface. The torn canvas, not yet 
thoroughly saturated, opened out, and spread 
like a sail in the breeze that had risen again. 
The tide was not yet strong, for the ebb 
had only just begun, and the body, floating 
on the top of the water like a boat, began 
to drive athwart the hawse of the fishing- 
boat straight for the land. Nor was the 
marvel ended yet. Almost instantly a great 
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luminous line arose and stretched from the 
boat's quarter towards the island, white as a 
moon's water-way, but with no moon to make 
it. Flashing along the sea's surface for several 
seconds, it seemed to be the finger of God 
marking the body's path on the waters. Old 
mariners, who can interpret aright the signs of 
sea and sky, will understand this phenomenoji 
if they have marked closely what has been said 
of the varying weather of this fearful night. 

To the crew of the 'Ben-my-Chree ' all 
that had happened bore but one awful ex- 
planation. The men stood and stared into 
each other's faces in speechjess dismay. They 
strained their eyes to watch the body until 
— ^the strange light being gone — it became a 
speck in the twilight of the dawn and could 
be seen no more. It was as though an 
avenging angel had torn the murdered man 
from their grasp. But the worst thought 
was behind, and it was this : the body of 
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Ewan Mylrea would wash ashore, the murder 
would become known, and they themselves, 
who had thought only to hide the crime of 
Dan Mylrea, would now in the eyes of the 
law become participators in that crime or 
accessories to it. 

Dan saw it all, and in a moment he was 
another man. He read that incident by 
another light. It was God's sign to the guilty 
man, saying ^ Blood will have blood.' The 
body would not be buried ; the crime would 
not be hidden. The penalty must be paid. 
Then in an instant Dan thrust behind him 
all his vague fears, and all his paralysing 
terrors. Atonement! atonement! atonement! 
God Himself demanded it. Dan leapt to his 
feet and cried : ^ Come, my lads, we must go 
back — heave hearty and away,' 

It was the first time Dan had spoken 
that night, and his voice was awful in the 
men's ears. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ALONE ON A WIDE, WIDE SEA. 

The wind strengthened, and the men hoisted 
sail and began to beat in to the island. The 
breeze filled the canvas, and for half an hour 
the jib lay over the side, while the fishing- 
boat scudded along like a startled bird. The 
sun rose over the land, a thin gauze obscur- 
ing it. The red hght flashed and died away 
and fanned the air as if the wind itself were 
the sunshine. The men's haggard faces caught 
at moments a lurid glow from it. In the west 
a mass of bluish cloud rested a little while on 
the horizon, and then passed into a nimbus of 
grey rain-cloud that floated above it. Such 
was the dawn and sunrise of a fateful day. • 
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Dan stood at the helm. When the speck 
that had glided along the waters like a spectre 
boat could be no more seen, he gazed in 
silence towards the eastern light and the green 
shores of morning. Then he had a sweet 
half-hour's blessed respite from terrible 
thoughts. He saw calmly what he had done, 
and in what a temper of blind passion he had 
done it. ' Surely, God is merciful,' he thought, 
and his mind turned to Mona. It relieved 
him to think of her. She intertwined herself 
with his yearning hope of pardon and peace. 
She became part of his scheme of penitence. 
His love for her was to redeem him in the 
Father's eye. He was to take it to the foot of 
Grod's white throne, and when his guilt came 
up for judgment he was to lay it meekly 
there, and look up into the good Father's 
&ce. 

The crew had now recovered from their 
first-consternation, and were no longer obeying 
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Dan's orders mechanically. They had come 
aboard with no clear purpose before them, 
except that of saving their Mend ; but 
nature is nature, and a pitiful thing at the 
best, and now every man began to be mainly 
concerned about saving himself. One after 
one they slunk away forward and sat on the 
thwart, and there they took counsel together. 
The wind was full on their starboard beam, 
the mainsail and yawl were bellied out, and 
the boat was driving straight for home. But 
through the men's half-bewildered heads there 
ran like a cold blast of wind the thought that 
home could be home no longer. The voices 
of girls, the prattle of children, the welcome 
of wife, the glowing hearth — ^these could be 
theirs no more. Davy Fayle stayed aft with 
Dan, but the men fetched him forward and 
began to question him. 

* 'Tarprit all this mysterious trouble to 
us,' they said. 
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Davy held down his head, and made no 
answer. 

^ Tou were with him — ^what's it he's 
afther doin'?' 

Still no answer from the lad. 

* Out with it, you cursed young imp/ 
said old Billy. ^ Damn his fool's fiice, why 
doesn't he spake ? ' 

* It's the mastha's saycret, and I wunnit 
tell it,' said Davy. 

^ You wunnit, you idiot waitstrel ? ' 
^ No, I wunnit,' said Davy, stoutly. 

* Look here, ye beachcomber, snappin' 
yer fingers at your old uncle that's afther 
bringin' you up, you pauper — what was it 
goin' doin' in the shed yander ? ' 

* It's his saycret,' repeated Davy. 

Old BiUy took Davy by the neck as if he 
had been a sack with an open mouth, and 
brought down his other hand with a heavy 
slap on the lad's shoulder. 
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^ Gerr out, you young devil/ he said. 

Davy took the blow quietly, but he stirred 
not an inch, and he turned on his uncle with 
great wide eyes. 

' Gerr out, scollop eyes ; ' and old Billy 
lifted his hand again. 

^ Aisy, aisy,' said Crennell, interposing ; 
and then, while Davy went back aft, the men 
compared notes again. 

' It's plain to see,' said Ned Teare, * it's 
been a quarrel and maybe a fight, and he's 
had a piece more than the better, as is only 
natheral, and him a big strapping chap as 
strong as a black ox and as sthraight as the 
backbone of a herring, and he's been in hid- 
lins, and now he's afther takin' a second 
thought, and goin' back and chance it.' 

This reading of the mystery conmiended 
itself to all. 

^ It's aisy for him to lay high like that,' 
said Ned again. ^ If I was the old Bishop's 
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son I'd hould my luff too, and no hidlins 
neither. But we've got ourselves in for it, 
so we have, and we're the common sort, so we 
are, and there's never no sailin' close to the 
wind for the like of us.' 

And to this view of the situation there 
were many gruff assents. They had come 
out to sea innocently enough and by a kindly 
impulse, but they had thereby cast in their 
lot with the guilty man ; and the guilty man 
had favour in high places, but they had none. 
Then their tousled heads went together 
again. 

^ What for shouldn't we lay high, too ? ' 
whispered one ; which, with other whispers, 
was as much as to say, why should they not 
take the high hand and mutiny, and put Dan 
into irons, and turn the boat's head and stand 
out to sea ? Then it would be anywhere, 
anywhere, away from the crime of one, and 
the guilt of all. 
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* Hould hard/ said old Billy Quilleash, 
*ril spake to himself/ 

Dan, at the tiller, had seen when the men 
went forward, and he had also seen when some 
of them cast sidelong looks over their shoul- 
ders in his direction. He knew — ^he thought 
he knew — the thought wherewith their brave 
hearts were busy. They were thinking — so 
thought Dan — that if he meant to throw him- 
self away they must prevent him. But they 
should see that he could make atonement. 
Atonement ? Empty solace, pitiful unction 
for a soul in its abasement, but all that re- 
mained to him — all, all. 

Old Quilleash went aft, sidled up to the 
helm, and began to speak in a stammering 
way, splicing a bit of rope while he spoke, 
and never lifting his eyes to Dan's face. 

* What for shouldn't we gerr away to 
Shetlands ? ' he said. 

* Why to Shetlands ? ' asked Dan. 
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*Aw, it's safe and well we'll be when 
we're there. Aw, yes, I've been there afore 
to-day. They're all poor men there, but right 
kind ; and what's it sayin', " when one poor 
man helps another poor man, God laughs." ' 

Dan thought he saw into the heart of the 
old fellow. His throat grew hard and his 
eyes dim, and he twisted his. face away, keep- 
ing one hand on the tiller. They should yet 
be justified of their loyalty, these stout sea- 
dogs — ^yes, God helping him. 

* No, no, Billy,' he said, * there's to be no 
running away. We're going back to see it 
out.' 

At that old Quilleash threw off some of 
his reserve. 

' Mastha Dan,' he said, * we came out to 
sea just to help you out of this jeel, and be- 
cause we've shared work, shared meat with 
you, and a Men' should stand to a frien' ; but 
now we're in for it too, so we are, and what 
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you'll have to stand to we'll have to stand to, 
and it'll be unknownst to the law as we are 
innocent as kittens ; and so it's every man 
for himself and God for us all.' 

Then Dan understood them — how had he 
been blind so long to their position ? 

' You want me to put about ; is that it ? ' 
he asked. 

Old QuiUeash nodded his head, still keep- 
ing his eyes down. 

' You think you'll be taken with me ? ' 

Old Quilleash made an abashed mutter of 
assent. 'Aw, yes, as 'cessories before the 
fac's,' he added. 

At that Dan's great purpose began to 
waver. 

' Don't fear, Billy,' he said, ' I'll speak up 
for you.' 

'And what'll that go for? Nothin'. 
Haven't we been tryin' to put.xV away?' 

' That's true.' 
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It was a fearful situation. The cold sweat 
rose in big beads on Dan's forehead. What 
had he done ? He had allowed these brave 
fellows to cast in their lot with him. They 
were with him now for good or ill. He might 
say they were innocent, but what would his 
word avail ? And he had no proof. They 
had tried to cover up his crime ; they could 
not cover it ; God had willed that the crime 
should not be hidden. And now, if he wished 
to lose his life to save his soul, what right had 
he to take the lives of these men also ? The 
brave fellows had wives that waited for them, 
and children that climbed their knees. Atone- 
ment ? Empty heroics, to be bought at the 
price of the blood of five loyal fellows whose 
only crime was that they had followed him. 
He had dressed himself in a proud armour of 
self-sacrifice, but a righteous God, that sees 
into the heart of man and hates pride and 
brings it to the dust, had stripped him naked. 

M 2 
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Dan's soul was in a turmoil. What 
should he do ? On the one hand were love, 
honour, Mona, even everlasting life ; and on 
the other were five innocent men. The agony 
of that moment was terrible. Atonement ? 
God must have set His face against it. 

Dan's hand rested on the tiller, but there 
was no strength in his arm, because there was 
now no resolve in his heart. The fishing-boat 
was about three miles west of Jurby Point, 
going well before the wind. In half an hour 
more it would run into the creek. It was now 
to act or never. What was he to do ? What ? 
What? 

It was, then, in that moment of awful 
doubt, when the will of a strong man might 
have shrivelled up, that nature herself seemed 
to give the answer. 

All at once the wind fell again to a dead 
calm. Then Dan knew, or seemed to know, 
that God was with the men, and against him. 
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There was to be no atonement. No, there 
was to be no proud self-sacrifice. 

Dan's listless hand dropped fi^om the tiller, 
and he flung himself down in his old seat by 
the hatches. The men looked into each other's 
faces and smiled a grisly smile. The sails 
flapped idly ; the men furled them, and the 
boat drifted south. 

The set of the tide was still to ebb, and 
every boat's length south took the boat a 
fathom farther out to sea. This was what 
the men wanted, and they gathered in the 
cockpit, and gave way to more cheerful 
spirits. 

Dan lay by the hatches, helpless and 
hopeless, and more haggard and pale than 
before. An unearthly light now fired his 
eyes, and that was the first word of a fear- 
ftd tale. . A witch's Sabbath, a devil's revelry, 
had begun in his distracted brain. It was as 
though he were already a being of another 
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world. In a state of wild hallucination he 
saw his own spectre, and he was dead. He 
lay on the deck ; he was cold ; his face was 
white, and it stared straight up at the sky. 
The crew were busy about him ; they were 
bringing up the canvas and the weights. He 
knew what they were going to do ; they were 
going to bury him in the sea. 

Then a film overspread his sight, and when 
he awoke he knew that he had slept. He had 
seen his father and Mona in a dream. His 
father was very old, the white head was bent, 
and the calm, saintly gaze was fixed upon 
him. There was a happy thought in Mona's 
face. Everything around her spoke of peace. 
The dream was fresh and sweet and peaceful 
to Dan when he woke where he lay on the 
deck. It was like the sunshine and the carol- 
ling of birds and the smell of new-cut grass. 
Was there no dew in Heaven for parched lips, 
no balm for the soul of a man accursed ? 
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Hours went by. The day wore on. A 
passing breath sometunes stirred the waters, 
and again all was dumb, dead, pulseless peace. 
Hearing only the feint flap of tiie rippling 
tide, they drifted, drifted, drifted. 

Curious and very touching were the 
changes that came over the feelings of the 
men. They had rejoiced when they were 
first becalmed, but now another sense was 
uppermost. The day was cold to starvation* 
Death was before them — slow, sure, relentless 
death. There could be no jugglery. Then 
let it be death at home rather than death on 
this desert sea ! Anything, anj^hing but this 
blind end, this dumb end, this dying bit by 
bit on still waters. To see the darkness come 
again, and the sun rise afresh, and once more 
the sun sink and the darkness deepen, and 
' still to lie there with nothing around but the 
changeless sea, and nothing above but the 
empty sky, and only the eye of God upon 
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them, while the winds and the waters lay m 
His avenging hands — ^let it rather be death, 
swift death, just or unjust. 

Thus despair took hold of them, and drove 
away all fear, and where there is no fear there 
is no grace. 

^ /SAar^ yn oik shione dooin na yn oik nagh 
nhione dooin^ said old Billy, and that was the 
old Manx proverb that says that better is the 
evil we know than the evil we do not know. 

And with such shifts they deceived them- 
selves, and changed their poor purposes, and 
comforted their torn hearts. 

The cold, thick, winter day was worn far 
towards sunset, and still not a breath of wind 
was stirring. Gilded by the sun's hazy rays, 
the waters to the west made a floor of bleared 
red. The fishing-boat had drifted nearly ten 
miles to the south. If she should drift two 
miles more she must float into the south- 
eastern current that flows under Contrary 
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Head. At the thought of that, and the bare 
chance of drifting into Peeltown Harbour, a 
Uttle of the vague sense of hopelessness seemed 
to lift away. The men glanced across at Dan, 
and one murmured : ^ Let every herring hang 
by its own gill'; and another muttered: 

* Every man to the mill with his own sack/ 

Davy Fayle lay on the deck a few paces 
from Dan. The simple lad tried to recall the 
good words that he had heard in the course 
of his poor, neglected, battered life. One after 
one thev came back to him, most of them from 
some far-away dreamland, strangely bright 
with the vision of a face that looked fondly 
upon him, and even kissed him tenderly. 

* Gentle Jesus,' and, * Now I lay me down 
to sleep' — he could remember them both 
pretty well, and their simple words went up 
with the supplicatory ardour of his great- 
grown heart to the sky on which his eyes 
were bent. 
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The men lounged about, and were half 
frozen. No one cared to go below. None 
thought of a fire. Silence and death were in 
their midst. Once again their hearts turned 
to home, and now with other feelings. They 
could see the island through the haze, and a 
sprinkling of snow dotted its purple hills. 
This brought to mind the bright days of 
summer, and out of their hopelessness they 
talked of the woods, and the birds, and the 
flowers. ' D'ye mind my ould mother's bit 
of a place up the glen,' said Crennell, ^ an' the 
wee croft afore it swaying and aflowing same 
as the sea in the softest taste of a south 
breeze, and the red ling like a rod of goold 
running up the hedge, and the fuchsia 
stretchin' up the wall of the loft, and droop- 
ing its red wrack like blood, and the green 
trammon atop of the porch — d'ye mind it ? ' 
And the men said 'Ay,' and brushed their 
eyes with their sleeves. Each hard man, 
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with despair seated on his rugged face, 
longed, like a sick child, to lay his head in 
the lap of home. 

It was Christmas Day. Old Quilleash 
remembered this, and they talked of Christ- 
mas Days gone by, and what happy times 
they had been. Billy began to teU a humor- 
ous story of the two deaf men, Hommy-beg, 
the gardener, and Jemmy Quirk, the school- 
master, singing against each other at Oiel 
Verree ; and the old fellow's discoloured teeth, 
with their many gaps between, grinned hor- 
ribly like an ape's between his frozen jaws 
when he laughed so hard. But this was too 
tender a chord, and soon the men were sUent 
once more. Then, whUe the waters lay cold 
and clear and stUl, and the sun was sinkmg 
in the west, there came floating to them from 
the land, through the breathless air, the 
sound of the church beUs ringing at home. 

It was the last drop in their cup. The 
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poor fellows could bear up no longer. More 
than one dropped his head to his knees and 
sobbed aloud. Then old Quilleash, in a 
husky voice, and coarsely, almost swearing as 
he spoke, just to hide his shame in a way, 
said, spitting from his quid, ' Some chap pray 
a spell.' * Ay, ay,' said another. ^ Aw, 
yes/ said a third. But no one prayed. 
' You, BiUy,' said Ned Teare. Billy shook 
his head. The old man had never known 
a prayer. * It was Pazon Ewan that was 
powerful at prayer,' said Crennell. ^ You,. 
Crennell/ Crennell could not pray. 

All lay quiet as death around them, and 
only the faint sound of the bells was borne to 
them as a mellow whisper. Then, from near 
where Dan sat by the hatches, Davy Fayle 
rose silently to his feet. None had thought 
of him. With the sad longing in his big, 
simple eyes, he began to sing. This was 
what he sang : — 
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Lo ! He comes with donds descending, 
Once for favoured sinners slain. 



The lad's voice, laden with tears, floated away 
over the great waters. The men hung their 
heads, and were mute. The dried-up well of 
Dan's eyes moistened at last, and down his 
hard face ran the glistening tears in gracious 
drops like dew. 



} 
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CHAPTER XXn^. 
* there's gold on the cushags yet.' 

Then there came a breath of wind. At first 
it was soft; as an angel's whisper. It grew 
stronger, and ruffled the sea. Every man 
Kfted his eyes and looked at his mates. Each 
was struggling with a painful idea that per- 
haps he was the victim of a delusion of the 
sense. But the chill breath of the wind was 
indeed among them. 

^ Isn't it beginning to puff up from the 
sou' -west ? ' asked Crennell, in an uncertain 
whisper. At that old Quilleash jumped to 
his feet. The idea of the supernatural had 
gone from him. ' Now for the sheets and to 
make sail,' he cried, and spat the quid. 
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One after one the men got up and bustled 
about. Their limbs were well-nigh frozen 
stiff. All was stir and animation in an 
instant. Pulling at the ropes, the men had 
begun to laugh, yes, with their husky, 
grating, tear-drowned voices, even to laugh 
through their grisly beards. A gruesome 
sense of the ludicrous had taken hold of 
them. It was the swift reaction from solemn 
thoughts. When the boat felt her canvas she 
shook herself like a sea-bird trying her wings, 
then shot off at full flight. 

' Bear a hand there. Lay on, man alive. 
Why, you're going about like a brewing- 
pan, old fellow. Pull, boy, pull. What 
are your arms for, eh ? ' Old Quilleash's 
eyes, which had been dim with tears a mo- 
ment ago,' glistened with grisly mischief. 
^Who hasn't heard that a Manxman's arms 
are three legs ? ' he said with a hungry 
grin. How the men laughed ! What 
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humour there was now in the haggard old 
saw ! 

* Where are you for, Billy ? ' cried Corkell. 

* Peel, boy, Peel, d it. Peel,' shouted 

Quilleash. 

* Hurroo ! Bould feUow ! Ha, ha, he, 
he.' 

' Hurroo ! There's gold on the cushags 
yet; 

How they worked ! In two minutes the 
mast was stepped, the mainsail and mizzen 
were up, and they filled away and stood out. 
From the shores of death they had sailed 
somehow into the waters of life, and hope was 
theirs once more. 

They began to talk of what had caused 
the wind. *It was the blessed Saint Pa- 
trick,' said Corkell. St. Patrick was the 
patron saint of that sea, and Corkell was 
more than half a Catholic, his mother being a 
fishwife fi^om Kinsale. 
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^ Saint Patrick be / cried Ned Teare, 

with a scornful laugh, and they got to words 
and at length almost to blows. 

Old Quilleash was at the tiller. ^ Drop 
it/ he shouted, ^ we're in the down stream 
for Contrary, and we'U be in harbour m ten 
minutes.' 

* God A'mighty ! it's running a ten-knots 
tide,' said Teare. 

ff 

In less than ten minutes they were sail- 
ing under the castle islet up to the wooden 
pier, having been eighteen hours on the 
water. 

Not a man of the four had given a 
thought to Dan, whether he wished to go 
back to the island, or to make a foreign port 
where his name and his crime would be un- 
known. Only the lad Davy had hung about 
him where he sat by the hatdies. Dan's pale 
face was firm and resolute, and the dream of 
a smile was on his hard-drawn lips. But his 
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despair had grown into courage, and he knew 
no fear at all. 

The sun was down, the darkness was 
gathering, and through the day mist the dew 
fog was rising as the fishing-boat put to under 
the lee of a lantern newly lighted, that was 
stuck out from the end of the pier on a pole. 
The quay was almost deserted. Only the old 
harbour-master was there, singing out, as by 
duty bound, his lusty oaths at their lumber- 
ings. Never before did the old grumbler's 
strident voice sound so musical as now, and 
even his manifest ill-temper was sweet to- 
night, for it seemed to tell the men that thus 
far they were not suspected. 

The men went their way together, and 
Dan went off alone. He took the straightest 
course home. Seven long miles over a deso- 
late road he tramped in the darkness, and 
never a star came out, and the moon, which 
was in its last quarter, struggling behind a 
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rack of cloud, lightened the sky sometimes, 
but did not appear. As he passed through 
Michael he noticed, though his mind was 
preoccupied and his perception obscure, that 
the street was more than usually silent, and 
that few lights burned behind the window 
blinds. Even the low porch of the ^ Three 
Legs ' when Dan came to it was deserted, and 
hardly the sound of a voice came from within 
the little pot-house. Only in a vague way 
did these impressions communicate themselves 

« 

to Dan's stunned intelhgence as he plodded 
along, but hardly had he passed out of the 
street when he realised the cause of the deso- 
lation. A great glow came from a spot in 
front of him, as of many lanterns and torches 
burning together, and though in his bewilder- 
ment he had not noticed it before, the lights 
lit all the air about them. In the midst of 
these lights there came and went out of the 
darkness the figures of a great company of 
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people, sometknes bright with the glare on 
their faces, sometimes black with the deep 
shadow of the torchlight. 

Obscure as his ideas were, Dan compre- 
hended everything in an instant, and, chilled 
as he was to the heart's core by the terrors of 
the last night and day, his very bones seemed 
now to grow cold within him. 

It was a fmieral by torchlight, and these 
maimed rites were, by an ancient usage, 
long disused, but here revived, the only 
burial of one whose death had been doubtful, 
or whose body had washed ashore on the 
same day. 

The people were gathered on the side of 
the churchyard near to the high road, between 
the road and the church. Dan crept up to 
the opposite side, leapt the low cobble wall, 
and placed himself under the shadow of the 
vestry by the chancel. He was then standing 
beneath the window he had leapt out of in his 
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effort to escape the Bishop on that Christmas 
Eve long ago of his boyish freak at the Oiel 
Verree. 

About an open vault three or four 
mourners were standing, and, a little apart 
from them, a smoking and flickering torch 
cast its light on their faces. There was the 
Bishop, with his snowy head bare and deeply 
bowed, and there by his elbow was Jarvis 
Kerruish in his cloak and beaver, with arms 
folded under his chin. And walking to and 
fro, from side to side, with a quick, nervous 
step, breaking out into alternate shrill cries 
and harsh commands to four men who had 
descended into the vault, was the little rest- 
less figure of the Deemster. Behind these 
and about them was the close company of the 
people, with the Hght coming and going on 
their faces, and a deep low murmur, as of 
many whispers together, rising out of their 
midst. 
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Dan shook from head to foot. His heart 
seemed to stand still. He knew on what 
business the mourners were met ; they were 
there to bury Ewan. He felt an impulse to 
scream, and then another impulse to turn 
and fly. But he could not utter the least 
cy, and quivering in every limb he eould 
not stir. Standing there in silence he 
clung to the stone wall with trembling 
fingers. 

The body had been lowered to its last 
home, and the short obsequies began. The 
service for the dead was not read, but the 
Bishop stretched out his hands above the 
open vault and prayed. Dan heard the 
words, but it was as if he heard the voice 
only. They beat on his dazed, closed mind 
as a seagull, blown by the wind, beats against 
a window on a stormy night. While the 
' Bishop prayed in broken accents, the deep, 
thick boom of the sea came up from the dis- 
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taut shore between the low-breathed murmurs 
of the people. 

Dan dropped to his knees, breathless and 
trembling. He tried to pray, too, but no 
prayer would come. His mind was beaten, 
and his soul was barren. His father's falter- 
ing voice ceased, and then a half-stifled moan 
burst from his own lips. In the silence the 
moan seemed to fall on every ear, and the 
quick ear of the Deemster was instantly 
arrested. * Who's that ? ' he cried, and 
twisted about. 

But all was still once more, and then the 
people began to sing. It was a strange sight, 
and a strange sound : the torches, the hard 
furrowed faces in the flickering light, the 
white-headed Bishop, the restless Deemster, 
and the voices ringing out in the night 
over the open grave. And from where 
he knelt Dan lifted his eyes, and by the 
light of the torches he saw the clock in 
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the church tower ; the hands still stood at 
five. 

He rose to his feet and turned away. His 
step fell softly on the grass of the church- 
yard. At one instant he thought that there 
were footsteps behind him. He stopped, and 
stretched his arms half-fearfully towards the 
sound. There was nothing. After he had 
leapt the cobble wall he was conscious that 
he had stopped again, and was listening as 
though to learn if he had been observed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A RESURRECTION INDEED. 

And now a strange accident befell him — 
strange enough in itself, mysterious in its 
significance, and marvellous as one of God's 
own miracles in its results. He was going to 
give himself up to the Deemster at Balla- 
mona, but he did not any longer take the 
high road through the village, for he shrank 
fi'om every human face. Almost without 
consciousness he followed the fenceless cart- 
track that went by the old lead mine known 
as the Cross Vein. The disused shaft had 
never been filled up and never even enclosed 
by a rail. It had been for years a cause of 
anxiety, which nothing but its remoteness 
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on the lone waste of the headland had served 
to modify. And now Dan, who knew every 
foot of the waste, and was the last man to 
whom danger from such an occasion might 
have been feared, plodding along with absent 
mind in the darkness, feU down the open 
shaft. 

The shaft was forty-five fathoms deep, yet 
Dan was not so much as hurt. At the bot- 
tom were nearly twenty-five fathoms of water, 
the constant drainage of the old workings 
which rose almost to the surface, or dropped 
to a great depth, according to weather. This 
had broken his fall. On coming to the sur- 
face, one stroke in the first instant of dazed 
consciousness had landed him on a narrow 
ledge of rock that raked downward from the 
seam. But what was his position when he 
realised it ? It seemed to be worse than 
death itself ; it was a li^dng death : it was 
burial in an open grave. 
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Hardly had he recovered his senses when 
he heard something stirring overhead. Were 
they footsteps, those thuds on the ear, like 
the first rumble of a distant thunder-cloud ? 
In the agony of fear he tried to call, but his 
tongue clave to his mouth. Then there was 
some talking near the mouth of the shaft. 
It came down to him like words shouted 
through a black, hollow, upright pillar. 

* No use, men,' said one speaker, * not a 
foot farther after the best man alive. It's 
every man for himself, now, and I'll go bail 
it's after ourselves they'll be going next.' 

And then another voice, laden with the 
note of pain, cried, -But they'll take him, 
Uncle Billy, they'll take him, and him knowin' 
nothin'.' 

^ Drove it, drove it ! Come along, man 
alive. Lave the lad to this d— d blather — 
you'd better. Let's make a slant for it. The 
fac's is agen us.' 
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Dan shuddered at the sound of human 
voices. Buried, as he was, twenty-five fathoms 
beneath the surface, the voices came to him 
like the voice that the wind might make on 
a tempestuous night if, as it reaches your 
ear, it whispered words and fled away. 

The men had gone. Who were they ? 
What had happened ? Dan asked himself if 
he had not remembered one of the voices, or 
both. His mind was stunned and he could 
not think. He could hardly be sure that in 
very truth he was conscious of what occurred. 

Time passed — ^he knew not how long or 
short— and again he heard voices overhead, 
but they were not the voices that he had 
heard before. 

^ I apprehend that they have escaped us. 
But they were our men nevertheless. I have 
had advices from Peel that the boat put into 
the harbour two hours ago.' 

^ Mind the old lead shaft, sir.' 
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Dan was conscious that a footstep ap- 
proached the mouth of the shaft. 

* What a gulf ! Lucky we didn't tumble 
down/ 

There was a short laugh — ^as of one who 
was panting after a sharp run — at the mouth 
of Dan's open grave. 

* This was the way they took, sir ; over 
the head towards the Curraghs. They were 
not half wise, or they would have taken the 
mountains for it.' 

* They do not know that we are in pur- 
suit of them. Depend upon it they are 
following him up to warn him. After all, it 
may have been his voice that the Deemster 
heard in the churchyard. He is somewhere 
within arm's reach. Let us push on.' 

The voices ceased, the footsteps died off. 
Forty feet of dull, dead rock and earth had 
carried the sounds away in an instant. 
' Stop ! ' cried Dan, in the hurry of fear. 
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Despair made him brave ; fear made him 
fearless. There was no response. He was 
alone once more, but Death was with him. 
Then in the first moment of recovered con- 
sciousness he knew whose voice it was that 
he had heard last, and he thanked God that 
his call had not been answered. It was the 
voice of Jarvis Kerruish. In agony of de- 
spair Dan perceived that the first company of 
men had been Quilleash and the fisher-fel- 
lows. What fatality had prevented him fi-om 
crying aloud to the only persons on earth 
who could have rescued and saved him ? 
Dan realised that his crime was known, and 
that he was now a hunted man. 

It was then that he knew how hopeless 
was his plight. He must not cry for help ; 
he must stand still as death in his deep tomb. 
To be lifted out of this pit by the men who 
were in search of him would be, as it would 
seem, to be dragged fi-om his hiding place, 
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and captured in a feeble eflfbrt to escape. 
What then of his brave atonement ? Who 
would believe that he meant to make it ? It 
would be a mockery at which the veriest 
poltroon might laugh. 

Dan saw now that death encircled him on 
every side. To remain in the pit was death ; 
to be hfted out of it was death no less surely ; 
to escape was hopeless. But not so soon is 
hope conquered when it is hope of life. Cry 
for help he must ; be dragged out of this 
grave he should, let the issue be what it could 
or would. To lie there aud die was not 
human. To live was the first duty, the first 
necessity, be the price of life no less than 
future death. 

Dan looked up at the sky ; it was a small 

square patch of leaden grey against the im- 

• penetrable blackness of his prison walls. 

Standing on the ledge of the rock, and 

steadying himself with one hand, he lifted 
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the other cautiously upward to feel the sides 
of the shaft. They were of rock, and were 
quite precipitous, but had rugged projecting 
pieces on which it was possible to lay hold. 
As he grasped one of these, a sickening pang 
of hope shot through him, and wounded him 
worse than despair. But it was gone in an 
instant. The piece of rock gave way in his 
hand, and tumbled into the water below him 
with a hollow splash. The sides of the shaft 
were of crumbling stone ! 

It was then, in that blind labouring of 
despair, that he asked himself why he should 
struggle with this last of the misfortunes that 
had befeUen him. Was life so dear to him ? 
Not so, or, being dear, he was willing to 
lay it down. Was he not about to deliver 
himself' to the death that must be the first 
punishment of his crime ? And what, after 
all, was there to choose between two forms 
of death ? Nay, if he must die, who was no 
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longer worthy of life, better to die there, none 
knowing his way of death, than to die on the 
gallows. 

At that thought his hair rose from its 
roots. He had never rightly put it to him- 
self until now that if he had to die for the 
death of Ewan he must die the death of 
hanging. That horror of hanging which all 
men have was stronger in Dan than in most. 
With the 'grim vision before him of a shame- 
fiil and damning death it came to him to tell 
himself that better, a thousand times better, 
was death in that living tomb than the 
death that awaited him outside it. Then he 
thought of his father, and of the abasement 
of that good man if so great a shame overtook 
his son, and thereupon, at the same breath 
with a prayer to God that he might die 
where he was, a horrible blasphemy bolted 
from his lips. He was in higher hands than 
his own. God had saved him from himself. 

VOL. II. o 
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At least he was not to die on the gallows. He 
had but one prayer now, and it cried in its 
barrenness of hope, ^ Let me never leave this 
place ! ' His soul was crushed as the moth 
that will never lift wing again. 

But at that his agony took another turn. 
He reflected that, if God's hand was keeping 
him from the just punishment of his crime, 
God was holding him back from the atone- 
ment that was to wash his crime away. At 
this thought he was struck with a great 
trembliQg. He wrestled with it, but it would 
not be overcome. Had he not parted with 
Mona with the firm purpose of giving himself 
up to the law ? Yet at every hour since that 
parting some impediment had arisen. First, 
there were the men in the shed at the creek, 
their resolve to bury the body, and his own 
weak acquiescence ; then came the dead calm 
out at sea when he stood at the tiller, and the 
long weary drifting on the wide waters ; and 



I 
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now there was this last strange accident. It 
was as if a higher will had willed it tha the 
should die before his atonement could be 
made. His spirit sank yet lower, and he was 
for giving up all as lost. In the anguish of 
despair he thought that in very deed it must 
be that he had committed the unpardonable 
sin. This terrible idea clung to him like a 
leech at a vein. And then it came to him to 
think what a mockery his dream of atonement 
had been. What atonement could a bad man 
make for spilling the blood of a good ,one ? 
He could but send his own wasted life after 
a life well spent. Would a righteous God 
take that for a just balance ? Mockery of 
mockeries ! No, no ; let him die where he 
now was, and let his memory be blotted out, 
and his sin be remembered no more. 

He tried to compose himself, and pressed 
one hand hard at his breast to quiet the 
labouring of his heart. He began to reckon 

2 
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the moments. In this he had no object, or 
none save only that mysterious longing of a 
dying man to know how the hour drags on. 
With the one hand that was free he took out 
his watch, intending to Ksten for the beat of 
its seconds ; but his watch had stopped ; no 
doubt it was full of water. His heart beat 
loud enough. Then he went on to count — 
one, two, three. But his mind was in a 
whirl, and he lost his reckoning. He found 
that he tiad stopped counting, and forgotten 
the number. Whether five minutes or fifty 
had passed he could not be sure. 

But time was passing. The wind began 
to rise. At first Dan felt nothing of it as he 
stood in his deep tomb. He could hear its 
thin hiss over the mouth of the shaft, and 
that was all. But presently the hiss deepened 
to a sough. Dan had often heard of the 
wind's sob. It was a reality, and no meta- 
phor, as he listened to the wind now. The 
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wind began to descend. With a great swoop 
it came down the shaft, licked the walls, 
gathered voice from the echoing water at the 
bottom, struggled for escape, ' roared like a 
caged lion, and was once more sucked up to 
the surface, with a noise like the breaking of 
a huge wave over a reef. The tumult of the 
wind in the shaft was hard to bear, but when 
it was gone it was the silence that seemed to 
be deafening. Then the rain began to fall. 
Dan knew this by the quick, monotonous pat- 
ter overhead. But no rain touched him. It 
was driven aslant by the wind, and feU only 
against the uppermost part of the walls of the 
shaft. Sometimes a soft thin shower fell over 
him. It was like spray from a cataract, 
except that the volume of water from which 
it came was above and not beneath him. 

It was then in the deadly sickness of fear 
that there came to Dan the dread of miscarry- 
ing for ever if he should die now. He seemed 
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to see what it was to die the unredeemed. Not 
to be forgiven, but to be for ever accursed, to 
be cut off from the living that live in God's 
peace — the dead darkness of that doom stood 
up before him. Life had looked very dear to 
him before, but what now of everlasting death? 
He was as one who was dead before his death 
came. Live he could not, die he dared not. 
His past life rose up in front of him, and he 
drank of memory *s very dregs. It was all so 
fearsome and strange that as he recalled its 
lost hours one by one it was as if he were 
a stranger to himself. He saw himself, like 
Esau, who for a morsel of meat had sold his 
birthright, and could thereafter find no accept- 
ance, though he sought it with tears. The 
Scripture leapt to his mind which says, ' It is 
a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.' 

And then from the past to the future his 
inind went on m a rapid and ceaseless whirl. 
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He saw himself fleeing as from the face of a 
dreadful judge. Tossed with the terror of a 
dreadful doom, he saw his place in the world, 
cold, empty, forsaken. He saw his old father, 
too, the saintly Bishop, living under the bur- 
den of a thousand sorrows, while he who was 
the life of the good man's life, but his no 
longer, was a restless, wandering soul, coming 
as a cold blast of wind between him and his 
heaven. That thought was the worst terror 
of all, and Dan heard a cry burst from his 
throat that roused echoes of horror in the 
dark pit. 

Then, as if his instinct acted without help 
from his mind, Dan began to contemplate 
measure for escape. That unexpected soft- 
ness of the rock which had at first appalled 
him began now to give him some painful 
gUmmerings of hope. If the sides of the 
shaft had been of the slate rock of the island 
the ledge he had laid hold of would not have 
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crumbled in his hand. That it was soft 
showed that there must be a vein of sandstone 
running across the shaft. Dan's bewildered 
mind recalled the fact that Orris Head was a 
rift of red sand and soft sandstone. If this 
vein were but deep enough his safety was 
assured. He could cut niches into it with a 
knife, and so, perhaps, after infinite pain and 
labour, reach the surface. 

Steadying himself with one hand, Dan 
felt in his pockets for his knife. It was not 
there ! Now indeed his death seemed cer- 
tain. He was icy cold and feverishly hot at 
intervals. His clothes were wet ; the water 
still dripped from them, and fell into the hid- 
den tarn beneath in hollow drops. But not 
to hope now would have been not to fear. 
Dan remembered that he had a pair of small 
scissors which he had used three days ago in 
scratching his name on the silver buckle of 
his militia belt. When searching for his knife 
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he had felt it in his pocket, and spumed it 
for resembling the knife to the touch of his 
nervous fingers. Now it was to be his sole 
instrument. He found it again, and with 
this paltry help he set himself to his work 
of escape from the dark, deep tunnel that 
stood upright. 

The night was wearing on ; hour after 
hour went by. The wind dropped ; the rain 
ceased to patter overhead. Dan toiled on step 
over step. Eesting sometimes on the largest 
and firmest of the projecting ledges, he looked 
up at the sky. The leaden grey had changed 
to a dark blue, studded with stars. The 
moon arose very late, being in its last quarter, 
and much beset by rain-clouds. It shone a 
little way down the shaft, lighting all the 
rest. Dan knew it must be early morning. 
One star, a large, full globe of light, twinkled 
directly above him. He sat long and watched 
it, and turned again and again in his toilsome 
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journey to look at it. At one moment it 
crept into his heart that the star was a symbol 
of hope to him. Then he twisted back to his 
work, and when he looked again the star was 
gone — it had moved beyond his ken, it had 
passed out of the range of his narrow spot 
of heaven. Somehow it had been a mute 
companion. 

Dan's spirit sank in his cheerless solitude, 
but he toiled on. His strength was far spent. 
The moon died off, and the stars went out 
one after one. Then a deep cloud of darkness 
overspread the little sky above. Dan knew it 
must be the darkness that precedes the dawn. 
He had reached a ledge of rock that was wider 
than any of the ledges that were beneath it. 
Clearly enough a wooden rafter had lain along 
it. Dan rested and looked up. At that mo- 
ment he heard the light patter of little feet 
overhead. It was a stray sheep, a lamb of 
last year's flock, wandering and lost. Though 
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he could not see it he knew it was there, and 
it bleated down the shaft. The melancholy 
cry of the lost creature in that dismal place 
touched a seared place on Dan's heart, and 
made the tears which he had not shed until 
now to start from his eyes. What old memory 
did it awaken ? He could not recall it at 
first, but then he remembered the beautiful 
story which he had heard many times of the 
lost lamb that came to the church porch at 
the christening of Ewan. Was it strange 
that there and then his thoughts turned to 
Ewan's child, the babe that was innocent of 
its great sorrows to come ? He began to wish 
himself a little child again, walking by his 
father's hand, with all the years rolled back, 
and all the transgressions of the years blotted 
out as a cloud, and with a new spirit sweet 
and fresh, where now was a spirit seared and 
old, and one great aching wound. In a mo- 
ment the outcast lamb went off, sending up, 
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as it went, its pitiful cry into the night. Dan 
was alone once more, but that visitation had 
sweetly refreshed his spuit. 

Then it came back to him to think that of 
a surety it was not all one whether he died 
where he was, never coming alive from his 
open tomb, or died for his crime before the 
faces of all men. He must live, he must live, 
though not for life's sake, but to rob death of 
its worst terrors. And as for the impedi- 
ments that had arisen to prevent the atone- 
ment on which his mind was set, they were 
not from God to lay his soul outside the 
reach of mercy, but from the devil to beset 
him and keep him back from the washing 
away of his sin. This thought revived him, 
and he turned to his task with a new resolve. 

His fingers were chilled to the bone, and 
his clothes clung like damp cerements to his 
body. The meagre blades of the scissors were 
worn short ; they could not last long. He 
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rose to his feet on the ledge of rock, and 
plunged the scissors into the blank wall above 
him, and at that a fresh disaster seemed to 
overwhelm him. His hand went into soft 
earth ; the vein of rock had finished, and 
above it must be loose, uncertain mould ! 

He gasped at the discovery. A minute 
since life had looked very dear. Must he 
abandon his hopes after all ? He might 
have been longer vexed with this new fear, 
but that he recalled at that moment the words 
spoken by Jarvis Kerruish as he went by on 
the road that ran near the mouth of the shaft. 
Was it not clear that Quilleash and the fisher- 
fellows were being pursued as his associates ? 
Without his evidence to clear them would 
they not surely suffer, innocent though they 
might be, and even though he himself lay 
dead in this place. Now, indeed, he saw 
that he must of a certainty escape from this 
death in life, no difficulties conquering him. 
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Dan paused and reflected. As nearly as 
he could remember, he had made twenty 
niches in the rock. Hence he must be fully 
thirty-five feet from the water and ten from 
the surface. Only ten feet, and then freedom. 
Yet these ten seemed to represent an im- 
possibility. To ascend by holes dug deep in 
the soft earth was a perilous enterprise. A 
great clot of soil might at any moment give 
way above or beneath him, and then he would 
be plunged once more into the pit. If he fell 
from the side of the shaft he would be more 
likely than at first, when he fell from the top, 
to strike on one of the projecting ledges and 
be killed before reaching the water. 

There was nothing left but to wait for 
the dawn. Perhaps the daylight would reveal 
some less hazardous method of escape. Slowly 
the dull, dead, impenetrable blackness was 
lifted off^. It was as though a spirit had 
breathed on the night, and it fled away. When 
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the woolly hue of morning dappled his larger 
sky, Dan could hear the slow beat of the 
waves on the shore. The coast rose up before 
his vision then, silent, solemn, alone with the 
dawn. The light crept into his prison-house, 
and he looked down at the deep black tarn 
beneath him. 

And now hope rose in his heart again. 
Overhead he saw timbers running around and 
across the shaft. These had been used to bank 
up the earth, and to make two grooves in which 
the ascending and descending cages had once 
worked. Dan lifted up his soul in thankful- 
ness. The world was once more full of grace 
even for him. He could climb from stay to 
stay, and so reach the surface. Catching one 
of the stays in his uplifted hands, he swung 
his knee on to another. One stage he accom- 
plished, and then how stiff were his joints, 
and how sinewless his fingers ! Another and 
another stage he reached, and then four feet 
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and no more were between him and the gorse 
that waved in the light of the risen sun across 
the mouth of his night-long tomb* 

But the rain of years had eaten into these 
timbers. In some places they crumbled, and 
were rotten. God ! how the one on which 
he rested creaked under him at that instant. 
Another minute, and then his toilsome jour- 
ney would be over. Another minute, and his 
dead self would be left behind him, buried for 
ever in this grave. Then there would be a 
resurrection in very truth. Yes, truly, God 
helping him. 

Half an hour later Dan Mylrea, with swim- 
ming eyes and a big heart, was walking to- 
wards the Deemster at Ballamona. The flush 
of the sun newly risen, and the brighter 
glory of a great hope newly born, was on his 
worn and pallid cheek. What terrors had life 
for him now ? It had none. And very soon 
death also would lose its sting. Atonement ! 
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atonement ! It was even as lie had thought ; 
a wasted life for a life well spent, the life of a 
bad man for the life of a good one, but all he 
had to give— all, all ! 

And when he came to lay his offering at 
the merciful Father's feet it would not be 
spurned. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

HOW EWAN CAME TO CHURCH. 

It is essential to the progress of this his- 
tory that we should leave Dan where he now 
is, in the peace of a great soul newly awakened, 
and go back to the beginning of this Christ- 
mas Day on shore. 

The parish of Michael began that day with 
all its old observances. While the dawn of 
Christmas morning was struggling but feebly 
with the night of Christmas eve a gang of the 
baser sort went out with lanterns and long 
sticks into the lanes, there to whoop and 
beat the bushes. It was their annual hunting 
of the wren. Before the parish had sat down 
to its Christmas breakfast two of these lusty 
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enemies of the tiny bird were standing in the 
street of the village with a long pole from 
shoulder to shoulder and a wee wren sus- 
pended from the middle of it. Their brave 
companions gathered round and plucked a 
feather from the wren's breast now and again. 
At one side of the company, surrounded by a 
throng of chUdren, was Hommy-beg, singing 
a carol and playing his own accompaniment 
on his fiddle. The carol told a tragic story of 
an evil spirit in the shape of a woman who 
pestered the island in the old days, of how 
the people rose up against her to drive her 
into the sea, and of how she turned herself 
into a wren, and all on the holy day of the 
blessed Saint Stephen. A boy, whose black 
eyes danced with a mischievous twinkle, held 
a crumpled paper upside down before the gar- 
dener, and from this inverted text and score 
the unlettered coxcomb pretended to play and 
sing. The women came to their doors to 

p 2 
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listen, and the men with their two hands in 
their breeches' pockets leaned against the ends 
of their houses and smoked and looked on 
sleepily. 

When the noisy crowd had passed, the 
street sank back to its customary repose, broken 
only by the voice of a child — a little auburn- 
haired lassie, in a white apron tucked up in 
fishwife fashion — crying, * Shrimps, fine 
shrimps, fresh shrimps ! ' and then by a 
lustier voice that drowned the little lassie's 
tones, and cried, ' Conger — conger eel — fine, 
ladies — ^fi'esh, ladies — and bellies as big as 
bishops ! Conger eel — con-ger ! ' 

It was not a brilliant morning, but the 
sun was shining drowsily through a white 
haze like a dew fog that hid the mountains. 
The snow of the night before was not quite 
washed away by the sharp rain of the morn- 
ing ; it still lay at the eaves of the thatched 
houses, and among the cobbles of the paved 
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pathway. The blue smoke was coiling up 
through the thick air from every chimney 
when the bells at Bishop's Court began to 
ring for Christmas service. An old woman 
here and there came out of her cabin in her 
long blue cape and her mutch, and hobbled 
along on a stick to church. Two or three 
men in sea-boats, with shrimping nets over 
their shoulders aad pipes in their mouths, 
sauntered down the lane that led by the 
shambles to the shore. 

Half an hour later, while the bells were 
still ringing, and the people were trooping 
into the chapel, the Bishop came out of his 
house and walked down the path towards the 
vestry. He had a worn and jaded look that 
morning as if the night had gone heavily with 
him, but he smiled when the women curtsied 
as they passed, and waved his hand when the 
men fumbled their caps. 

* Good morning, and a merry Christmas to 
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you/ he said as he went by the open porch 
to Will-as- Thorn, the parish clerk, who was 
tugging at the bell-rope there, bare-headed, 
stripped to his sheepskin waistcoat with its 
grey flannel sleeves, and sweating. 

He hailed Billy the Gawk, too, the hoary 
old dog turned penitent in his latter days. 
' A merry Christmas, BiUy, and may you Uve 
to see many of them yet, please God ! ' 

Billy was leaning against the porch but- 
tress and taking alms if any offered them. 

^ Then it's not living it will be, my lord ; 
it's lingering,' said this old Bartimeus. 

And Jabez Gawne, the sleek little tailor, 
had the Bishop's salutation as he passed on in 
the ancient cloak with many buttons. 

* A merry Christmas to you, Jabez, and a 
good New Year.' 

* Aw 'deed, my lord/ said Jabez, with a 
face as long as a fiddle, ^ if the New Year's no 
better than the ould one, what with quiet 
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times and high rents and the children's 
schooling, it's going on the houses I'll be, 
middlin' safe.' 

' Nay, nay, remember our old saying, 
Jabez : the greater the calm the nearer the 
south wind.' 

As the Bishop was turning in at the vestry 
door, blind Kerry and her husband Hommy 
passed him, and he hailed them as he had 
hailed the others. 

^ I'm taking joy to see you so hearty, my 
lord,' said the blind woman. 

' Yes, I'm well, on the whole, thank God ! ' 
said the Bishop ; ' and how are you, Kerry ? ' 

' I'm in, my lord, I'm in ; but distracted 
mortal with the sights. Och, sir, it's allis 
the sights, and the sights, and the sights ; 
and it's Mastha Dan that's in them still. This 
morning, bless ye, when I woke, what should 
it be, behould ye, but a company of great 
ones from the big house itself, going down to 
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the churchyard with lanterns. Aw, 'deed it 
was, sir, my lord, begging your pardon, though 
it's like enough you'll think it's wake and a 
kind of siUy, as the sayin' is/ 

The Bishop Hstened to the blind woman's 
garrulous tongue with a downcast head and 
a look of pain, and said in a subdued voice 
as he put his hand on the wooden latch of the 
vestry door : 

^ It is not for me to laugh at you, Kerry, 
woman. All night long I have myself been 
tortured by an uneasy feeling, which would 
not be explained or yet be put away. But 
let us say no more of such mysteries. There 
are dark places that we may never hope to 
penetrate. Let it content us if, in God's 
mercy and His wisdom, we can see the step 
that is at our feet.' 

So saying, the Bishop turned about and 
passed in at the door. Kerry and her hus- 
band went into the chapel at the west porch. 
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^ It's just an ould angel he is/ whispered 
Kerry, reaching up to Hommy's ear, as they 
went by Will-as- Thorn. 

' Aw, yes, yes,' said Hommy-beg, ' a rael 
ould archangel, so he is/ 

And still the bells rang for the service 
of Christmas morning. 

Inside the chapel the congregation was 
larger than common. There was so much 
hand- shaking and ' taking of joy ' to be gone 
through in the aisles and the pews that 
Christmas morning that it was not at first 
observed— except by malcontents like Billy 
the Gawk and Jabez Gawne, to whom the 
wine of hfe was mostly vinegar — when the 
hour for beginning the service had come and 
gone. The choir in the west gallery had 
taken their places on either side of Will-as- 
Thorn's empty seat over the clock, with the 
pitch-pipe resting on the rail above it, and, 
opening their books, they faced about for 
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gossip. Then the bell stopped, havixig rung 
some mmutes longer than was its wont ; the 
whispering was hushed from pew to choir, 
and only the sound of the turning of the 
leares of many books disturbed the silence a 
moment afterwards. 

The Bishop entered the chancel, and, while 
he knelt to pray, down like corn before a south 
wind went a hundred heads on to the book-rail 
before the wind of custom. When the Bishop 
rose there was the sound of shuffling and set- 
tling in the pews, followed by some craning 
of necks in his direction and some subdued 
whispering. 

' Where is Pazon Ewan ? ' 
' What's come of the young pazon ? ' 
The Bishop sat alone in the chancel, and 
gave no sign of any intention to commence 
the service. In the gallery, the choir, books 
in hand, waited for WiU-as-Thom to take his 
seat over the clock ; but his place remained 
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empty. Then, to the universal surprise, the 
bell began to ring again. Steadily at first and 
timidly, and after that with lusty voice the 
bell rang out over the heads of the astonished 
people. Forthwith the people laid those same 
heads together and whispered. 

What was agate of Pazon Ewan ? Had 
he forgotten that he had to preach that morn- 
ing ? Blind Kerry wanted to know if some 
of the men craythurs shouldn't just take a 
slieu round to the ould Ballamona and wake 
him up, as the saying is ; but Mr. Quirk, in 
more ' gintale ' phraseology, as became his 
scholastic calling, gave it out as probable that 
the young pazon had only been making a 
' little deetower ' after breakfast, and gone a 
little too far. 

Still the bell rang, and the uneasy shuf- 
fling in the pews grew more noticeable. Pre- 
sently, in the middle of an abridged movement 
of the iron tongue in the loft, the head and 
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shoulders of Will-as- Thorn appeared in the 
opening of the green curtain that divided the 
porch from the body of the chapel, and 
the parish clerk beckoned to Hommy-beg. 
Shambling to his feet and down the aisle 
Hommy obeyed the summons, and then, amid 
yet more vigorous bobbing together of many 
heads in the pews, the schoolmaster, not to be 
eclipsed at a moment of public excitement, got 
up also and followed the gardener into the 
porch. The whispering had risen to a sibi- 
lant hiss that deadened even the bell's loud 
clangour when little Jabez Gawne himself felt 
a call to rise and go out after the others. 

All this time the Bishop sat motionless in 
the chancel, his head down, his face rather paler 
than usual, his whole figure somewhat weak 
and languid, as if continued suffering in silence 
and in secret had at length taken the power of 
life out of him. Presently the bell stopped 
suddenly, and almost instantly little Jabez, 
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with a face as sharp as a pen, came back to his 
pew, and Mr. Quirk also returned to his place, 
shaking his head meantime with portentous 
gravity. A moment later WiU-as-Thom ap- 
peared inside the communion-rail, having put 
on his coat and whipped the lash comb 
through his hair, which now hung like a dozen 
of wet dip candles down his forehead straight 
for his eyes. 

The dull buzz of gossip ceased, all was 
dead silence in the chapel, and many necks 
were craned forward as Will-as- Thorn was 
seen to go up to the Bishop and speak to him. 
Listening without much apparent concern 
the Bishop nodded his head once or twice, 
then rose immediately and walked to the 
reading-desk. Almost at the same moment 
Will-as- Thorn took his seat over the clock in 
the little west gallery, and straightway the 
service began. 

The choir sang the psalm which they had 
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practised at the parish church the evening 
before — ^ It is good for me that I have been 
in trouble, that I may learn thy statutes/ 
For the first of his lessons the Bishop read the 
story of Eli and of Samuel, and of the taking 
by the Philistines of the ark of the covenant 
of God. His voice was deep and measured, 
and when he came to read of the death of Eli's 
sons, and of how the bad news was brought 
to Eli, his voice softened and all but broke. 

* And there ran a man of Benjamin out of 
the army, and came to Shiloh the same day 
with his clothes rent, and with earth upon his 
head. 

' And when he came, lo, Eli sat upon a 
seat by the wayside watching ; for his heart 
trembled for the ark of God. And when the 
man came into the city, and told it, all the city 
cried out. 

' And when Eli heard the noise of the cry- 
ing, he said, " What meaneth the noise of this 
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tumult? " And the man came in hastily and 
told EK. 

' Now Eli was ninety and eight years old, 
and his eyes were dim that he could not see. 

'And the man said unto Eli, "I am he that 
came out of the army, and I fled to-day out 
of the army." And he said, " What is there 
done, my son? 

The Bishop preached but rarely now, and 
partly for the reverence they always owed the 
good man, and partly for the reason that they 
did not often hear him, the people composed 
themselves to a mood of sympathy as he 
ascended the pulpit that Christmas morning. 
It was a beautiful sermon that he gave them, 
and it was spoken without premeditation, and 
was loose enough in its structure. But it was 
full of thought that seemed to be too simple 
to be deep, and of emotion that was too deep 
to be anything but simple. It touched on the 
life of Christ, from His birth in Bethlehem to 
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His coming as a boy to the Temple where the 
doctors sat, and so on to the agony in the 
garden. And then it glanced aside, as touch- 
ingly as irrelevantly, at the story of Eli and his 
sons, and the judgment of God on Israel's 
prophet. In that beautiful digression the 
Bishop warned all parents that it was their 
duty before God to bring up their children in 
God's fear, or theirs would be the sorrow, and 
their children's the suffering and the shame 
everlasting. And then in a voice that could 
barely support itself he made an allusion that 
none could mistake. 

' Strange it is, and very pitiful,' he said, 
^ that what we think in our weakness to be the 
holiest of our human affections may be a snare 
and a stumbling-block. Strange enough, 
surely, and very sad, that even as the hardest 
of soul among us all may be free from blame 
where his children stand for judgment, so the 
tenderest of heart may, like EK of old, be 
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swept from the face of the living God for the 
iniquity of his children, which he has not re- 
strained. But the best of our earthly passions, 
or what seem to be the best, the love of the 
mother for the babe at her breast, the pride of 
the father in the son that is flesh of his flesh, 
must be indulged with sin if it is not accepted 
with grace. True, too true, that there are 
those of us who may cast no stone, who should 
offer no counsel. Like Eli we know that the 
word of God has gone out against us, and we 
can but bend our foreheads and say, "It is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good." ' 

When the sermon ended there was much 
needless industry in searching for books under 
the book-rail, much furtive wiping of the eyes, 
much demonstrative blowing of the nose, and 
in the midst of the benediction a good deal of 
subdued whispering. 

* Aw, 'deed the ould Bishop bates the 
young pazon himself at putting out the talk 
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— studdier like, and not so fiery maybe ; but, 
man alive, the tender he is ! ' 

' And d'ye mind that taste about Eli and 
them two idiot waistrels Hoffnee and Fin-e- 
ass?' 

* And did ye observe the ould man threm- 
bling mortal ? ' 

* Och, yes, and I'll go bail it wasn't them 
two blackyards he was thinking of, at aU at 
all.' 

When the service came to an end, and the 
congregation was breaking up, and Billy the 
Gawk was hobbling down the aisle on a pair 
of sticks, that hoary old sinner, turned saint 
because fallen sick, was muttering something 
about ' a rael good ould father,' and ^ dirts like 
than Dan,' and ^ a thund'rin' rascal with all.' 

A strange scene came next. The last of 
the congregation had not yet reached the 
porch, when all at once there was an uneasy 
move among them like the ground swell 
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among the shoalings before the stonn comes 
to shore. Those who were in front fell back 
or turned about and nodded as if they wished 
to say something; and those who were 
behind seemed to think and wonder. Then, 
sudden as the sharp crack of the first 
breaker on a reef, the faces of the people fell 
to a great heaviness of horror, and the air was 
full of mournful exclamations, surprise, and 
terror. 

^ Lord ha' massy ! ' 

^ Dead, you say ? ' 

' Aw, dead enough.' 

' Washed ashore by the Mooragh ? ' 

' So they're sayin', so they're sayin'.' 

' Hiain Jean myghin orrin — Lord have 
mercy upon us ! ' 

Half a minute later the whole congregation 
were gathered outside the west porch. There, 
in the recess between the chapel and the house, 
two men, fisher-fellows of Michael, stood 
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surrounded by a throng of people. Something 
lay at their feet, and the crowd made a circle 
about it, looked down at it, and drew long 
breaths. And when one after another came 
up, reached over the heads of the others, and 
saw what lay within, he turned away with 
uplifted hands and a face that was white with 
fear. 

* Lord ha' massy ! Lord ha' massy ! ' cried 
lie people on every side, and tteir senses 
were confused and overpowered. 

What the dread thing was that lay at the 
feet of the two fishermen does not need to be 
said. 

* At the Mooragh, d'ye say— came ashore 
at the Mooragh ? ' 

' Ay, at the top of the flood.' 
^ God bless me ! ' 

* I saw it an hour before it drifted 
in,' said one of the two grave fellows. * I 
was down longshore shrimping, and it was a 
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good piece out to sea, and a heavy tide run- 
ning. " Lord ha' massy, what's that ? " I 
says. " It's a gig with a sail," I was think- 
ing, but no, it was looking too small. It's a 
diver, or maybe a solan goose with its wings 
stretched out ; but no, it was looking too 
big.' 

' Bless me ! Lord bless me ! ' 

* And when it came a piece nearer it was 
into the sea I was going, breast high and 
more, and I came anigh it, and saw what 
it was — and frightened mortal, you go bail — 
and away to the street for Jemmy here, and 
back middlin' sharp, and it driffin' and driffin' 
on the beach by that time, and the water 
flopping on it, and the two of us up with it 
on to our shoulders, and straight away for 
the Coort.' 

And sure enough the fisherman's clothes 
were drenched above his middle, and the 
shoulders of both men were wet. 
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* Bless me ! bless me ! Lord ha' massy ! ' 
echoed one, and then another, and once agam 
they craned their necks forward and looked 
down. 

The loose canvas that had been ripped 
open by the weights was lying where the 
seams were stretched, and none uncovered 
the face, for the sense of human death was 
strong on all. But word had gone about 
whose body it was, and blind Kerry, wringing 
her hands and muttering something about the 
sights, pushed her way to the side of the two 
men, and asked why they had brought their 
burden to Bishop's Court instead of taking it 
to Ballamona. 

'Aw, well,' they answered, 'we were 
thinking the Bishop was his true father, and 
Bishop's Coort his true home for all.' 

*And that's true, too,' said Kerry, 'for 
his own father has been worse than a hay- 
then naygro to him, and lave it to me to 
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know, for didn't I bring the miUish into the 
world ? ' 

Then there came a rush of people down 
the road from the village. A rumom* that 
something horrible had washed ashore had 
passed quickly from mouth to mouth, after 
the fisherman had run up to the viUage for 
help. And now in low, eager tones, ques- 
tions and answers came and went among the 
crowd. * Who is it ? ' 'Is it the captain ? * 

* What, Mastha Dan ? ' ' That's what they're 
saying up the street anyway. ' Wrapped in 
a hammock — ^good Lord preserve us ! ' ' Came 
up in the tideway at the Mooragh — ^gracious 
me ! and I saw him myself on'y yesterday.' 

The Bishop was seen to ,come out of the 
vestry door, and at the sight of him the 
crowd seemed to awake out of its first stupor. 

* God help the Bishop ! ' * Here he's coming.' 

* Bless me, he'll have to pass it by, going into 
the house.' * The shock will kill the ould 
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man/ ' Poor thing, poor thing ! ' ^ Some 
one must up, and break the bad newses to 
him; ' Aw, yes, for sure.' 

And then came the question of who was 
to tell the Bishop. First, the people asked 
one Corlett Ballafayle. Corlett farmed a 
hundred acres, and was a churchwarden, and 
a member of the Keys. But the big man 
said no, and edged away. Then they asked 
one of the Tubmans, but the brewer shook 
his head. He could not look into the Bishop's' 
face and tell him a tale like that. At length 
they thought of blind Kerry. She at least 
would not see the face of the stricken man 
when she took him the fearful news. 

^ Aw, yes, Kerry, woman, it's yourself for 
it, and a rael stout heart at you, and blind for 
all, thank the Lord.' 

^I'U try, please God,' said Kerry, and 
with that she moved slowly towards the 
vestry door, where the Bishop had stopped to 
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stroke the yellow curls of a little shy boy, 
and to ask him his age next birthday, and to 
wish him a merry Christmas and eighty more 
of them, and all merry ones. It was ob- 
served that the good man's face was brighter 
now than it had been when he went into the 
chapel. 

The people watched Kerry as she moved 
up to the Bishop. Could she be telling him ? 
He was smiling ! Was it not his laugh that 
they heard ? Kerry was standing before him 
in an irresolute way, and now with a wave of 
the hand he was leaving her. He was coming 
forward. No, he had stopped again to speak 
to old Auntie Nan from the Curragh, and 
Kerry had passed him in returning to the 
crowd. 

' I couldn't do it ; he spoke so cheerful, 
poor thing,' said Kerry ; ^ and when I was 
goin' to speak he looked the spitten picture 
of my ould father.' 
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The Bishop parted from the old woman of 
the Curragh, and then on raising his eyes he 
became conscious of the throng by the porch. 

^ Lave it to me/ said a rough voice, and 
Billy the Gawk stepped out. The crowd fell 
aside, and the fishermen placed themselves 
in front of the dread thing on the ground. 
Smiling and bowing on the right and left the 
Bishop was passing on towards the door that 
led to the house when the old beggar of the 
highways hobbled in front of him. 

' We're right sorry, sir, my lord, to bring 
ye bad newses,' the old man stammered, 
lifting the torn cap from his head. 

The Bishop's face fell to a sudden gravity. 
* What is it ? ' he said, and his voice sank. 

* We're rael sorry, and we know your 
heart was gript to him with graphns.' 

' Ay, ay,' said some in the crowd. 

^ What is it, man ? Speak,' said the 
Bishop, and all around was silence and awe. 
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The old man stood irresolute for a mo- 
ment. Then, just as he was lifting his head 
to speak, and every eye was on the two who 
stood in the midst, the Bishop and the old 
beggar, there came a loud noise from near at 
hand, and voices that sounded hoarse and 
jarring were in the air. 

* Where is it ? When did they bring it 
up ? Why is it not taken into the house ? ' 

It was the Deemster, and he came on with 
great flashing eyes, and behind him was 
Jarvis Kerruish. In an instant the crowd 
had fallen aside for him, and he had pushed 
through and come to a stand in front of the 
Bishop. 

* We know what has happened. We have 
heard it in the village,' he said. *I knew 
what it must come to sooner or later. I told 
you a hundred times, and you have only 
yourself to thank for it.' 

The Bishop said not a word. He saw 
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what lay behind the feet of the fishermen, and 
stepped up to it. 

^ It's of your own doing,' shouted the 
Deemster in a voice of no ruth or pity. ' You 
would not heed my warning. It was easy to 
see that the devil's own dues were in him. 
He hadn't an ounce of grace in his carcase. 
He put his foot on your neck, and threatened 
to do as much for me some day. And see 
where he is now ! Look at him ! This is 
how your son comes home to you ! ' 

As he spoke, the Deemster pointed con- 
temptuously with the handle of his walking- 
cane to the thing that lay between them. 

Then the hard tension of the people's 
silence was broken ; they began to mutter 
among themselves and to propose and demur 
to something. They saw the Deemster's 
awful error, and that he thought the dead 
man was Dan. 

The Bishop still stood immovable, with 
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not the sign of a tear on his white face, but 
over it the skin was drawn hard. 

'And let me tell you one thing more/ 
said the Deemster. ' Whoever he may be 
that brought matters to this pass, he shall 
not suffer. I will not lift a finger against 
him. The man who brings about his own 
death shall have the burden of it on his own 
head. The law will uphold me.' 

Then a hoarse murmur ran from lip to lip 
among the people who stood around, and one 
man, a burly fellow, nerved by the Deemster's 
error, pushed forward and said : 

* Deemster, be merciful, as you hope for 
mercy ; you don't know what you're saying.' 

At that the Deemster turned about hotly 
and brought down his walking-cane with a 
heavy blow on the man's breast. 

The stalwart fellow took the blow without 
lifting a hand. ' God help you ! Deemster,' 
he said in a thick voice, ' God help you ! you 
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don't know what you're doing. Go and look 
at it, Deemster. Go and look, if you've the 
heart for it. Look at it, man, and may the 
Lord have mercy on you, and on us all in 
our day of trouble, and may God forgive you 
the cruel words you've spoken to your own 
brother this day ! ' 

There was then a great silence for a mo- 
ment. The Deemster gazed in a sort of 
stupor into the man's face, and his stick 
dropped out of his hand. With a look of 
majesty and of suflfering the Bishop stood at 
one side of the body, quiet, silent, giving no 
sign, seeing notWng but the thing at his feet, 
and hardly hearing the reproaches that were 
being hurled at him in the face of his people. 
The beating of his heart fell low. 

There was a moment of suspense, and 
then, breathing rapid, audible breath, the 
Deemster stooped beside the body, stretched 
out a half-palsied hand and drew aside the 
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loose canvas, and saw the face of his own son 
Ewan. 

One long exclamation of surprise and 
consternation broke from the Deemster, and 
after that there came another fearful pause, 
wherein the Bishop went down on his knees 
beside the body. 

In an instant the Deemster fell back 
to his savage mood. He rose to his foU 
height ; his face became suddenly and awfully 
discoloured and stem, and, tottering almost 
to falling, he lifted his clenched fist to the 
sky in silent imprecation of heaven. 

The people dropped aside in horror, and 
their flesh crawled over them. * Lord ha' 
massy ! ' they cried again, and Kerry, who 
was blind and could not see the Deemster, 
covered her ears that she might not hear 
him. 

And from where he knelt the Bishop, who 
had not spoken until now, said, with an awful 
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emphasis, ' Brother, the Lord of heaven looks 
down on us.' 

But the Deemster, recovering himself, 
laughed in scorn of his own weakness no less 
than of the Bishop's reproof. He picked up 
the walking-cane that he had dropped, slapped 
his leg with it, ordered the two fishermen to 
shoulder their burden again and take it to 
Ballamona, and sent straightway for the coro- 
ner and the joiner, ' For,' said he, ' my son 
having come out of the sea must be buried 
this same day.' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

HOW THE NEWS CAME TO THE BISHOP. 

The Deemster swung aside and went off, 
followed by Jarvis Kerruish. Then the two 
fishermen took up their dread burden and set 
their faces towards Ballamona. In a blind 
agony of uncertainty the Bishop went into his 
house. His mind was confused ; he sat aud 
did his best to compose himself. The thing 
that had happened perplexed him cruelly. 
He tried to think it out, but found it impos- 
sible to analyse his unlinked ideas. His 
faculties were benumbed, and not even pain, 
the pain of Ewan's loss, could yet penetrate 
the dead blank that lay between him and a 
full consciousness of the awfiil event. He 
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shed no tears, and not a sigh broke from him. 
Silent he sat, with an expression of suffering 
that might have been frozen in his stony eyes 
and on his whitening lips, so rigid was it, 
and as if the power of life had ebbed away 
like the last ebb of an exhausted tide. 

Then the people from without began to 
crowd in upon him where he sat in his library. 
They were in a state of great excitement, and 
all reserve and ceremony were broken down. 
Each had his tale to tell, each his conjecture 
to offer. One told what the long- shore 
shrimper had said of finding the body near 
the fishing ground known as the Mooragh. 
Another had his opinion as to how the body 
had sailed ashore instead of sinking. A third 
fumbled his cap, and said, ^ I take sorrow to 
see you in such trouble, my lord, and wouldn't 
bring bad newses if I could give myself lave 
to bring good newses instead, but I'll go bail . 
there's been bad work goin', and foul play as 
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they're sayin', and I wouldn't trust but 
Mastha Dan — I'm saying I wouldn't trust 
but Mastha Dan could tell us something ' 

The Bishop cut short the man's garrulity 
with a slight gesture, and one by one the 
people went out. He had listened to them in 
silence and with a face of saintly suffering, 
scarcely hearing what they had said. * I will 
await events,' he thought, ' and trust in God.' 
But a great fear was laying hold of him, and 
he had to gird up his heart to conquer it. ' I 
will trust in God,' he told himself a score of 
times, and in his faith in the goodness of his 
God he tried to be calm and brave. But one 
after another his people came back and back 
and back with new and still newer facts. At 
every fresh blow from damning circumstances 
his thin lips trembled, his nervous fingers ran 
through his flowing white hair, and his deep 
eyes filled without moving. 

And after the first tempest of his own 
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sorrow for the loss of Ewan, he thought of 
Dan, and of Dan's sure grief.- He remem- 
bered the love of Ewan for Dan, and the love 
of Dan for Ewan. He recalled many in- 
stances of that beautiful affection, and in the 
quickening flow of the light of that love half 
the follies of his wayward son sank out of 
sight. Dan must be told what had occurred, 
and if none had told him already, it was best 
that it should be broken to him from lips that 
loved him. 

Thus it was that this brave and long 
harassed man, trying to think ill of his own 
harshness, that looked so impotent and so 
childish now, remembering no longer his vow 
never to set eyes on the face of his son, or 
hold speech with him again, sent a messenger 
to the old Ballamona to ask for Dan, and to 
bring him to Bishop's Court without delay. 

Half an hour later, at the sound of a knock 
at his door, the Bishop, thinking it was Dan 
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himself, stood up to his stately height, and 
tried to hide his agitation, and answered in 
an unsteady voice, that not all the resolution 
of his brave heart could subdue to calmness. 
But it was the messenger, and not Dan, and 
he had returned to say that Mastha Dan had 
not been home since yesterday, and that when 
Mastha Ewan was last seen at home he had 
asked for Mastha Dan, and, not finding him, had 
gone down to the Lockjaw Creek to seek him. 

^ When was that ? ' the Bishop asked. 

^ The ould body at the house said it might 
be a piece after three o'clock yesterday even- 
ing,' said the man. 

Beneath the cold quietness of the regard 
with which the Bishop dismissed his messen- 
ger, a keener eye than his might have noted a 
fearful tumult. The Bishop's hand grew cold 
and trembled. At the next instant he had 
become conscious of his agitation, and had 
begun to reproach himself for his want of 
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faith. ^ I will trust in God and await events/ 
lie told himself again. ' No, I wUl not speak ; 
I will maintain silence. Yes, I will await the 
turn of events, and trust in the good Father 
of all.' 

Then there came another knock at his 
door. ^ Surely it is Dan at length ; his old 
housekeeper has sent him on,' he thought. 
* Come in/ he called, in a voice that shook. 

It was Hommy-beg. The Deemster had 
sent him across with a message. 

' And what is it ? ' the Bishop asked, 
speaking at the deaf man's ear. 

Hommy-beg scratched his tousled head 

and made no answer at first, and the Bishop 

repeated the question. 

' We're all taking sorrow for you, my lord/ 
said Hommy, and then he stopped. 

* What is it ? ' the Bishop repeated. 

'And right sorry I am to bring his 

message.' 
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The Bishop's pale face took an ashy grey, 
but his maimer was stiU cahn, 

* What did the Deemster send you to say, 
Hommy ? ' 

' The Dempster — ^bad sess to him, and no 
disrespec' — ^he sent me to tell you that they're 
after stripping the canvas oflF, and, behould ye, 
it's an ould sail, and they're knowing it by its 
number, and what fishing-boat it came out of, 
and all to that.' 

* Where did the saHcloth come fi-om?' 
asked the Bishop, and his deep eyes were 
fixed on Hommy. 

'It's an ould — well, the fact is — ^to tell 
you not a word of a lie — aw, my lord, what 
matter — what if it is ' 

* Where ? ' said the Bishop calmly, though 
his lips whitened and quivered. 

' It's an old drift yawlsail of the " Ben-my- 
Chree." Aw, yes, yes, sarten sure, and sorry 
I am to bring bad newses.' 
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Hommy-beg went out, and the Bishop 
stood for some minutes in the thrall of fear. 
He had been smitten hard by other facts, but 
this latest fact seemed for the moment to 
overthrow his great calm faith in God's power 
to bring out all things for the best. He 
wrestled with it long and hard. He tried to 
persuade himself that it meant nothing. That 
Ewan was dead was certain. That he came 
by his death through foul play seemed no less 
sure and terrible. But that his body had 
been wrapped m sailcloth once belongmg 
to Dan's fishing-boat was no sufficient ground 
for the terrible accusation that was taking 
shape in other minds. Could he accept the 
idea ? Ah, no, no, no. To do so would be 
to fly in the face of all sound reason, all 
fatherly lov6, aad all trust in the good Father 
above. Though the sailcloth came fi-om the 
' Ben-my-Chree,' the fact said nothing of where 
the body came fi'om. And even though it 
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were certain that the body must have been 
dropped into the sea from the fishing-boat 
that belonged to Dan, it would still require 
proof that Dan himself was aboard of her. 

With such poor shifts the Bishop bore 
down the cruel facts as one after one they 
beat upon his brain. He tried to feel shame 
of his own shame, and to think hard of his 
own hard thoughts. ^ Yes, I will trust in 
God,' he told himself afresh, ' I will await 
events, and trust in the good Father of all 
mercies.' But where was Dan ? The Bishop 
had made up his mind to send messengers to 
skirr the island round in search of his son, 
when suddenly there came a great noise as of 
many persons talking eagerly, and drawing 
hurriedly near and nearer. 

A minute afterwards his Hbrary door was 
opened again without reserve or ceremony, 
and there came trooping into the room a 
mixed throng of the vUlage folk. Little 
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Jabez Gawne was at their head with a coat 
and a hat held in his hands before him. 

Cold as the day was the people looked hot 
and foil of puzzled eagerness, and their 
smoking breath came in long jets into the 
qniet room. 

^ My lord, look what we've found on the 
top of Orrisdel,' said Jabez, and he stretched 
out the coat, while one of the men behind him 
relieved him of the beaver. 

The coat was a long black-cloth coat, with 
lappets and tails and wristbands turned over. 

The Bishop saw at a glance that it was 
the coat of a clergyman. 

* Leave it to me to know this coat, my 
lord, for it was myself that made it,' said 
Jabez. 

The Bishop's brain turned giddy, and the 
perspiration started from his temples, but his 
dignity and his largeness did not desert him. 

* Is it my poor Ewan's coat ? ' he asked, 
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as he held out his hand to take it, but his 
tone was one of almost hopeless misery and 
not of inquiry. 

^ That's true, my lord/ said Jabez, and 
thereupon the little tailor started an elaborate 
series of identifications, based chiefly on poiats 
of superior cut and workmanship. But the 
Bishop cut the tailor short with a wave of 
the hand. 

^ You found it on Orrisdale Head ? ' asked 
the Bishop. 

And one of the men behind pushed his 
head between the shoulders of those who were 
before him and said : 

' Aw, yes, my lord, not twenty yards from 
the cliff, and I found something else beside 
of it.' 

Just then there was a further noise in 
the passage outside the library, and a voice 
saying — 

^ Grerr out of the way, you old loblolly- 
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boys, bringing bad newses still, and glad of 
them, too.' 

It was Hommy-beg returned to Bishop's 
Court with yet another message, but it was a 
message of his own and not of the Deemster's. 
He pushed his way through the throng until 
he came face to face with the Bishop, and then 
he said : 

' The Dempster is afther having the doc- 
tor down from Eamsay, and the big man is 
sajdn' the neck was broken, and it was a fall 
that killed the young pazon, and nothing 
worse, at all at all.' ► 

The large sad eyes of the Bishop seemed 
to shine without moving as Hommy spoke, 
but in an instant the man who had spoken 
before thrust his word in again, and then the 
Bishop's face grew darker than ever with 
settled gloom. 

^ It was myself that found the coat and 
hat, my lord ; and a piece nearer the cliff I 
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found this, and this ; and then, down the brew 
itself — maybe a matter of ten feet down — I 
saw this other one sticldng in a green corry of 
grass and ling, and over I went, hand-under- 
hand, and brought it up.' 

While he spoke the man struggled to the 
front, and held out in one hand a belt, or 
what seemed to be two belts buckled together 
and cut across as with a knife, and in the 
other hand two daggers. 

A great awe fell upon every one at sight 
of the weapons. The Bishop's face stiU 
showed a quiet grandeur, but his breathing 
was laboured and harassed. 

^ Give them to me,' he said, with an im- 
pressive calmness, and the man put the belts 
and daggers into the Bishop's hands. He 
looked at them attentively, and saw that one 
of the buckles was of silver, while the other 
was of steel. 

' Has any one recognised them ? ' he asked. 
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A dozen voices answered at once that they 
were the belts of the newly- banded militia. 

At the same instant the Bishop's eye was 
arrested by some scratches on the back of the 
silver buckle. He fixed his spectacles to ex- 
amine the marks more closely. When he had 
done so he breathed with gasps of agony, and 
all the cheer of life seemed in one instq-nt to die 
out of his face. His nerveless fingers dropped 
the belts and daggers on to the table, and the 
silver and the steel clinked as they fell. 

There had been a dead silence in the room 
for some moments, and then with a laboured 
tranquillity the Bishop said, ' That will do ' ; 
and stood mute and motionless while the 
people shambled out, leaving their dread trea- 
sures behind them. 

To his heart's core the Bishop was struck 
with an icy chill. He tried to link together 
the terrible ideas that had smitten his brain, 
but his mind wandered and slipped away. 
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Ewan was last seen going towards the creek ; 
he was dead ; he had been killed by a fall ; 
his body had come ashore in an old sail of the 
* Ben-my-Chree ' ; his coat and hat had been 
picked up on the top of Orrisdale Head, and 
beside them lay two weapons and two belts, 
whereof one had belonged to Dan, whose 
name was scratched upon it. 

In the crushing coil of circumstance that 
was every moment tightening about him the 
Bishop's great calm faith in the goodness of his 
Maker seemed to be benumbed. ' Oh, my son, my 
son ! ' he cried, when he was left alone. ' Would 
to God I had died before I saw this day ! Oh, 
my son, my son ! ' But after a time he re- 
gained his self-control, and said to himself 
again, ' I will trust in God ; He will make the 
dark places plain.' Then he broke into short, 
fitful prayers, as if to drive away by the 
warmth of the spirit the chill that was waiting 
in readiness to freeze his faith — ' Make haste 
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unto me, God ! Hide not Thy face from 
Thy servant, for I am in trouble.' 

The short winter's day had dragged on 
heavily," but the arms of darkness were now 
closing round it. The Bishop put on his 
cloak and hat and set oflF for Ballamona. In 
length of days he was but little past his 
prime, but the dark sorrow of many years had 
drained his best strength, and he tottered on 
the way. Only his strong faith that God 
would remember His servant in the hour of 
trouble gave power to his trembling limbs. 

And as he walked he began to reproach 
himself for the mistrust whereby he had been 
so sorely shaken. This comforted him some- 
what, and he stepped out more boldly. He 
was telling himself that, perplexing tiiough 
the facts might be, they were yet so inconclu- 
sive as to prove nothing except that Ewan 
was dead, when all at once he became con- 
scious that in the road ahead of him, grouped 
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about the gate of BaHamona, were a company 
of women and cliildren, all agitated and some 
weeping, with the coroner in their midst, 
questioning them. 

The coroner was Quayle the Gyke, the 
same who would have been left penniless by 
his father but for the Bishop's intervention. 

' And when did your husband go out to 
sea ? ' the coroner asked. 

' At fioodtide yesterday,' answered one of 
the women ; ^ and my man, he said to me, 
"Liza," he said, "get me a bite of priddhas 
and salt herrin's for supper," he said ; " we'll 
be back for twelve," he said ; but never a 
sight of him yet, and me up all night till 
daylight.' 

* But they've been in and gone out to sea 
again,' said auother of the women. 

* How d'ye know that, Mother Quilleash ? ' 
asked the coroner. 

'Because I've been taking a slieu round 
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to the creek, and there's a basket of ray and 
cod in the shed,' the woman answered. 

At that the Bishop drew up at the gate, 
and the coroner explained to him the trouble 
of the women and children. 

^ Is it you, Mrs. Corkell ? ' the Bishop 
asked of a woman near him. 

' Aw, yes, my lord.' 

/ And you, too, Mrs. Teare ? ' 

The woman curtsied ; the Bishop named 
them one by one, and stroked the bare head 
of the little girl who was clinging to her 
mother's cloak and weeping. 

' Then it's the " Ben-my-Chree " that has 
been missing since yesterday at high water ? ' 
the Bishop said, in a sort of hushed whisper. 

^ Yes, sure, my lord.' 

At that the Bishop turned suddenly aside, 
without a word more, opened the gate, and 
walked up the path. ^ Oh, my son, my son,' 
he cried in his bleeding heart, 'how have 
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you shortened my days ! How have you 
clothed ine with shame ! Oh, my son, my 
son ! ' 

Before Ballamona an open cart was stand- 
ing, with the tail-board down, and the horse 
was pawing the gravel which had once — on a 
far different occasion — ^been strewn with the 
^ blithe-bread.' The door of the house stood 
ajar, and a jet of light fi'om within fell on 
the restless horse without. The Bishop en- 
tered the house, and found all in readiness for 
the hurried night burial. On chairs that 
were ranged back to back a rough oak coffin, 
like an oblong box, was resting, and from the 
rafter of the ceiling immediately over it a 
small oil lamp was suspended. On either 
side of the hall were three or four men hold- 
ing brands and leathern lanterns, ready for 
lighting. The Deemster was coming and 
going from his own room beyond, attended 
in bustling eagerness by Jarvis Kerruish. 

8 2 
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Near the coffin stood the \dcar of the parish, 
father of the dead man's dead wife, and in 
the opening of a door that went out from the 
hall Mona stood weeping, with the dead man's 
child in her arms. 

And even as it is only in the night that 
the brightest stars may truly be seen, so in 
the night of all this calamity the star of the 
Bishop's faith shone out clearly again, and 
his vague misgivings fell away. He stepped 
up to Mona, whose dim eyes were now fixed 
on his face in sadness of sympathy, and with 
his dry lips he touched her forehead. 

Then, in the depth of his own sorrow and 
the breadth of shadow that lay upon him, he 
looked down at the little one in Mona's arms, 
where it leapt and cooed and beat its arms 
on the air in a strange wild joy at this gay 
spectacle of its father's funeral, and his eyes 
filled for what the course of its life would be. 

Almost as soon as the Deemster was con- 
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scious of the Bishop's presence in the house 
he called on the mourners to make ready, and 
then six men stepped to the side of the coffin. 

' Thorkell,' said the Bishop calmly, and 
the bearers paused while he spoke, ' this haste 
to put away the body of our dear Ewan is 
unseemly, because it is unnecessary/ 

The Deemster made no other answer than 
a spluttered expression of contempt, and the 
Bishop spoke again. 

^ You are aware that there is no canon of 
the Church requiring it, and no law of State, 
demanding it. That a body from the sea 
shall be buried within the day it has washed 
ashore is no more than a custom.' 

* Then custom shall be indulged with cus- 
tom,' said Thorkell decisively, 

^ Not for fifty years has it been observed,' 
continued the Bishop ; ' and here is an outrage 
on reason and on the respect we owe to our 
dead.' 
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At this the Deemster said : ^ The body is 
mine, and I will do as I please with it.' 

Even the six carriers, with their hands on 
the coffin, caught their breath at these words ; 
but the Bishop answered without anger : 
' And the graveyard is mine, in charge for 
the Church and God's people, and if I do 
not forbid the burial, it is because I would 
have no wrangling over the grave of my dear 
boy.' 

The Deemster spat on the floor, and called 
on the carriers to take up their burden. Then 
the six men lifted the coffin from the chairs, 
and put it into the cart at the door. The 
other mourners went out on to the gravel, and 
such of them as carried torches and lanterns 
lighted them there. The Old Hundredth was 
then sung, and when its last notes had died 
on the night air the springless cart went 
jolting down the path. Behind it the 
mourners ranged themselves two abreast, with 
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the Deemster walking alone after the cart, and 

* 

the Bishop last of all. 

Mona stood a moment at the open door in 
the hall that was now empty and desolate and 
silent, save for the babblings of the child in 
her arms. She saw the procession pass through 
the gate into the road. After that she went 
ii^to the house, drew aside the curtain of her 
window, and watched the moving lights until 
they stopped, and then she knew that they 
were gathered about an open grave, and that 
half of all that had been very dear to her in 
this weary world was gone from it for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE CHILD GHOST IN THE HOUSE. 

After the coroner, Quayle the Gyke, had 
gone through one part of his dual fiinctions 
at Ballamona, and thereby discovered that 
the body of Ewan had been wrapped in a 
sailcloth of the ^Ben-my-Chree/ he set out 
on. the other part of his duty, to find the 
berth of the fishing-boat, and, if need be, to 
arrest the crew. He was in the act of leav- 
ing Ballamona when, at the gate of the high 
road, he came upon the women and children 
of the families of the crew he was in search 
of, and there, at the moment when the Bishop 
arrived for the funeral, he heard that the men 
had been at sea since the middle of the pre- 
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vious day. Confirmed in Ms suspicions, but 
concealing them, he returned to the village 
with the terrified women, and on the way he 
made his own sinister efforts to comfort them 
when they mourned as if their husbands had 
been lost. ^ Aw, no, no, no, never fear ; we'll 
see them again soon enough, I'll go bail,' he 
said, and in their guileless blindness the wo- 
men were nothing loth to take cheer from the 
fellow's dubious smile. 

His confidence was not misplaced, for 
hardly had he got back to the village, and 
stepped into the houses one after one, mak- 
ing his own covert investigations while he 
sandwiched his shrewd questions with solace, 
when the fishermen themselves, old Quilleash, 
Crennell, Teare, and Corkell, and the lad 
Davy Fayle, came tramping up the street. 
Then there was wild joy among the chil- 
dren, who clung to the men's legs, and some 
sharp nagging among the women, who were 
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by wifely duty bound to conceal their satis- 
faction under a proper appearance of wrath. 
'And what for had they been away all night?' 
and 'Didn't they take shame at treating a 
woman like dirt?' and 'Just like a man, 
just, not caring a ha'p'orth, and a womaa 
up all night, and taking notions about drown- 
ing, and more fool for it.' 

And when at length there came a cessa- 
tion of such questions, and the fishermen sat 
down with an awkward sUence, or grunted 
something in an evasive way about ' Women 
preaching mortal,' and ' Never no reason in 
them,' then the coroner began his more 
searching inquiries. When did they run in 
with the cod and ling that was found lying in 
the tent ? Was there a real good ' strike ' on 
that they went out again at half-flood last 
night ? Doing much outside ? No ? He 
wouldn't trust but they were lying off the 
Mooragh, eh ? Yes, you say ? Coorse, 
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coorse. And good ground, too. And where 
was the capt'n ? Out with them ? He 
thought so. 

Everything the coroner asked save the 
one thing on which his mind was set, but at 
mention of the Mooragh the women forgot 
their own trouble in the greater trouble that 
was over the parish, and blurted out with 
many an expletive the story of the coming to 
shore of the body of Ewan. And hadn't they 
heard the jeel ? Aw, shocking, shocking ! 
And the young pazon had sailed in their 
boat, so he had ! Aw, ter'ble, ter'ble ! 

The coroner kept his eyes fixed on the 
men's faces, and marked their confusion with 
content. They on their part tried all their 
powers of dissembling. First came a fine 
show of ferocity. Where were their priddhas 
and herrings ? Bad sess to the women, the 
idle, shoulderin' craythurs, did they think a 
man didn't want never a taste of nothin' 
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comin' in off the say, afther workin' for them 
day and night same as hay then naygroes, and 
no thanks for it ? 

It would not do, and the men themselves 
were the first to be conscious that they could 
not strike fire. One after another slunk out 
of his house until they were all five on the 
street in a group, holding their heads to- 
gether and muttering. And when at length 
the coroner came out of old Quilleash's house, 
and leaned against the trammon at the porch, 
and looked towards them in the darkness, but 
said not a word, their self-possession left them 
on the instant, and straightway they took to 
their heels. 

' Let's away at a slant over the Head and 
give warning to Mastha Dan,' they whispered ; 
and this was the excuse they made to them- 
selves for their flight, just to preserve a little 
ray of self-respect. 

But the coroner understood them, and he 
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set his face back towards the churchyard, 
knowing that the Deemster would be there 
by that time. 

The Bishop had gone through the cere- 
mony at the grave-side with composure, 
though his voice when he spoke was full of 
tears, and the hair of his uncovered head 
seemed to have passed from iron-grey to 
white. His grand calm face was steadfast, 
and his prayer was of faith and hope. Only 
beneath this white quiet as of a glacier the 
red riot of a great sorrow was rife within him. 

It was then for the first time in its full- 
ness that — ^undisturbed in that solemn hour 
by coarser fears — he realised the depth of his 
grief for the loss of Ewan. That saintly soul 
came back to his memory in its beauty and 
tenderness alone, and its heat and uncon- 
trollable unreason were forgotten. When he 
touched on the mystery of Ewan's death his 
large, wan face quivered slightly and he 
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paused ; but when he spoke of the hope of 
an everlasting reunion, and how all that was 
dark would be made plain and the Judge of 
all the earth would do right, his voice grew 
bold as with a surety of a brave resignation. 

The Deemster listened to the short night- 
service with alternate restlessness — ^tramping 
to and fro by the side of the grave — and cold 
self-possession, and with a constant hardness 
and bitterness of mind, breaking out some- 
times into a light trill of laughter, or again 
into a hoarse gurgle, as if in scorn of the 
Bishop's misplaced confidence. But the crowds 
that were gathered around held their breath 
in awe of the mystery, and when they sang 
it was with such an expression of emotion 
and fear that no man knew the sound of his 
own voice. 

More than once the Deemster stopped in 
his uneasy perambulations, and cried * What's 
that ? ' as if arrested by sounds that did not 
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break on the ears of others. But nothing 
occurred to disturb the ceremony until it had 
reached the point of its close, and while the 
Bishop was pronouncing a benediction the 
company was suddenly thrown into a great 
tumult. 

It was then that the coroner arrived, pant- 
ing after a long run. He pushed his way 
through the crowd, and burst in at the grave- 
side between the Bishop and the Deemster. 

' They've come ashore,' he said eagerly ; 
' the boat's in harbour and the men are here.' 

Twenty voices at once cried ^ Who ? ' but 
the Deemster asked no explanation. ^ Take 
them,' he said, ^ arrest them ; ' and his voice 
was a bitter laugh and his face in the light 
of the torches was full of malice and mi- 
charity. 

Jarvis Kerruish stepped out. ^ Where are 
they ? ' he asked. 

* They've run across the Head in the line 
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of the Cross Vein/ the coroner answered ; 
^ but six of us will follow them.' 

And without more ado he twisted about 
and impressed the five men nearest to him 
into service as constables. 

* How many of them are there ? ' said 
Jarvis Kerruish. 

' Five, sir,' said the coroner, ^ Quilleash, 
Teare, Corkell, Crennell, and the lad Davy.' 

^ Then is he not with them ? ' cried the 
Deemster, in a tone that went to the Bishop's 
heart like iron. 

The coroner glanced uneasily at the 
Bishop, and said, *He was with them, and 
he is still somewhere about.' 

^ Then away with you ; arrest them, 
quick,' the Deemster cried in another tone. 

* But what of the warrant, sir ? ' said the 
coroner. 

* Simpleton, are you waiting for that ? ' 
the Deemster shouted, with a contemptuous 
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sweep of the hand. Where have you been, 
that you don't know that your own warrant 
is enough ? Arrest the scoundrels, and you 
shall have warrant enough when you come 
back.' 

But as the six men were pushing their 
way through the people, and leaping the 
cobble wall of the churchyard, the Deemster 
picked from the ground a piece of slate- stone 
that had come up from the vault, and scraped 
his initials upon it with a pebble. 

* Take this token, and go after them,' he 
said to Jarvis Kerruish, and instantly Jarvis 
was following the coroner and his constables, 
with the Deemster's legal warranty for their 
proceedings. 

It was the work of a moment, and the 
crowd that had stood with drooping heads 
about the Bishop had now broken up in con- 
fasion. The Bishop himself had not spoken ; 
a shade of bodily pain had passed over his 
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pale face, and a cold damp had started from 
his forehead. But hardly had the coroner 
gone, or the people recovered from their be- 
wilderment, when the Bishop lifted one hand 
to bespeak silence, and then said, in a tone 
impossible to describe : ^ Can any man say of 
his own knowledge that my son was on the 
* Ben-my-Chree ' last night. 

The Deemster snorted contemptuously, 
but none made answer to the Bishop's ques- 
tion. 

At that moment there came the sound of 
a horse's hoofs on the road, and immediately 
the old archdeacon drew up. He had been 
preaching the Christmas sermons at Peeltown 
that day, and there he had heard of the death 
of his grandson, and of the suspicions that 
were in the air concerning it. The dour 
spirit of the disappointed man had never gone 
out with too much warmth to the Bishop, but 
had always been ready enough to cast con- 
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tempt on the ' moonstruck ways * of the man 
who had ^ usurped ' his own place of prefer- 
ment ; and now, without contrition or pity, 
he was ready to strike his blow at the stricken 
man. 

' I hear that the " Ben-my-Chree " has put 
into Peel harbour,' he said, and as he spoke 
he leaned across his saddle-bow, with his 
russet face towards where the Bishop stood. 

^ Well, well, well ? ' cried the Deemster, 
rapping out at the same time his oaths of 
impatience as fast as a hen might have 
pecked. 

^ And that the crew are not likely to show 
their faces soon,' the archdeacon continued. 

* Then you're wrong,' said the Deemster 
imperiously, *for they've done as much 
already. But what about their owner ? Was 
he with them ? Have you seen him ? Quick, 
let us hear what you have to say.' 

The archdeacon did not shift his gaze from 
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the Bishop's face, but he answered the Deem- 
ster nevertheless. 

^ Their owner was with them/ he said, 
^and woe be to him. I had as lief that a 
millstone were hung about my neck as that I 
stood before God as the father of that man.' 

And with such charity of comfort the old 
archdeacon alighted and walked away with 
the Deemster at the horse's head. The good 
man had preached with unwonted fervour that 
day from the Scripture which says, * With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you agam.' 

In another instant the Bishop was no 
longer the same man. Conviction of Dan's 
guilt had taken hold of him. Thus fer he 
had borne up against all evil shown by the 
strength of his great faith in his Maker to 
bring out all things well. But at length that 
faith was shattered. When the Deemster and 
the archdeacon went away together, leaving 
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him in the midst of the people, he stood there, 
while aU eyes were upon him, with the stupid 
bewildered look of one who has been dealt an 
unexpected and dreadful blow. The world 
itself was crumbling under him. At that first 
instant there was something like a ghastly 
smile playing over his pale face. Then the 
truth came rolling over him. The sight was 
terrible to look upon. He tottered backwards 
with a low moan. When his faith went down 
his manhood went down with it. 

* Oh, my son, my son ! * he cried again, 
^ how have you shortened my days ! How 
have you clothed me with shame ! Oh, my 
son, my son ! ' 

But love was uppennost even in that 
bitter hour, and the good God sent the stricken 
man the gift of tears. ' He is dead, he is 
dead ! ' he cried ; * now is my heart smitten 
and withered like grass. Ewan is dead. My 
son is dead. Can it be true ? Yes, dead. 
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and worse than dead. Lord, Lord, now let 
me eat ashes for bread and mingle my drink 
with weeping.' 

And so he poured out his broken spirit in 
a torrent of wild laments. The disgrace that 
had bent his head heretofore was but a dream 
to this deadly reality. ' Oh, my son, my 
son ! Would God I had died before I saw 
this day ! ' 

The people stood by while the unassuage- 
able grief shook the Bishop to the soul. 
Then one of them — ^it was Thormod Myle- 
chreest, the bastard son of the rich man who 
had left his offspring to public charity — took 
the old man by the hand, and the crowd 
parted for them. Together they passed oiit 
of the churchyard, and out of the hard glare 
of the torchlight, and set off for Bishop's 
Court. It was a pitiful thing to see. How 
the old father, stricken into age by sorrow 
rather than years, tottered feebly on the way. 
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How low his white head was bent, as if the 
darkness itself had eyes to peer into his 
darkened soul. 

And yet more pitiful was it to see how 
the old man's broken spirit, reft of its great 
bulwark, which lay beneath it like an idol 
that was broken, did yet struggle with a vain 
effort to glean comfort from its fallen faith. 
But every stray text that rose to his heart 
seemed to wound it afresh. ^ As arrows in 
the hand of a mighty man, so are children of 
the youth. . . •. They shall not be ashamed. 
. . . Oh, Absalom, my son, my son ! . . . 
For thy sake I have borne reproach ; shame 
hath covered my face. ... I am poor and 
needy ; make haste unto me, God. , . . 
Hide not Thy face from Thy servant, for I am 
in trouble. ... God, Thou knowest my 
foolishness. . . . And Eli said, It is the 
Lord, let Him do as seemeth Him good. . . • 
The waters have overwhelmed me, the streams 
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have gone over my soul ; the proud waters 
have gone over my soul.' 

Thus, tottering feebly at the side of Myle- 
chreest and leaning on his arm, the Bishop 
went his way, and thus the poor dead soul of 
the man, whose faith was gone, poured forth 
its barren grief. The way was long, but they 
reached Bishop's Court at last, and at sight of 
it a sudden change seemed to come over the 
Bishop. He stopped and turned to Myle- 
chreest, and said with a strange resignation : 

^ I will be quiet. Ewan is dead, and Dan 
is dead. Surely I shall quiet myself as a child 
that is weaned of its mother. Yes, my soul 
is even as a weaned child.' 
. . And, with the simple calmness of a little 
child, he held out his hand to Mylechreest to 
bid him farewell, and when Mylechreest, with 
swimming eyes and a throat too full for 
speech, bent over the old man's hand and put 
his lips to it, the Bishop placed the other 
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hand on his head, as if he had asked for a 
blessing, and blessed him. 

' Good night, my son,' he said simply, but 
Mylechreest could answer nothing. 

The Bishop was turning into his house 
when the memory that had gone from him 
for one instant of blessed respite returned, 
and his sorrow bled afresh, and he cried 
piteously. The inanimate old place was in a 
moment full of spectres. For that night 
Bishop's Court had gone back ten full years, 
and if it was not now musical with children's 
voices, the spirit of one happy boy still lived 
in it. 

Passing his people in the hall and on the 
stairs, where, tortured by suspense, bewil- 
dered, distracted, they put their doubts and 
rumours together, the Bishop went up to the 
little room above the library that had once 
been little Danny's room. The door was 
locked, but the key was where it had been for 
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many a day — though Dan in his headstrong 
waywardness had known nothing of that — ^it 
was in the Bishop's pocket. Inside the room 
the muggy odour was of a chamber long shut 
up. The little bed was still in the corner, 
and its quilted counterpane lay thick in dust. 
Dust covered the walls, and the floor also, and 
the table under the window was heaVy with 
it. Shutting himself in this dusty crib, the 
Bishop drew from under the bed a glass- 
covered case, and opened it, and lifted out one 
by one the things it contained. They were a 
child's playthings — a whip, a glass marble, a 
whistle, an old Manx penny, a tomtit's mossy 
nest with three speckled blue eggs in it, some 
pearly shells, and a bit of shrivelled sea- 
weed. And each poor relic as it came up 
awoke a new memory and a new grief, and 
the fingers trembled that held them. The 
sense of a boy's sport and a boy's high 
spirits, long dumb and dead, touched the 
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old man to the quick within these heavy- 
walls. 

The Bishop replaced the glass-covered case, 
locked the room, and went down to his library. 
But the child ghost that lived in that gaunt 
old house did not keep to the crib upstairs. 
Into this book- clad room it followed the 
Bishop, with blue eyes and laughter on the 
red lips ; with a hop, skip, and a jump, and 
a pair of spectacles perched insecurely on the 
diminutive nose. 

Ten years had rolled back for the broken- 
hearted father that night, and Dan, who was 
lost to him in life, lived in his remembrance 
only as a beautiful, bright, happy, spirited, 
innocent child that could never grow older, 
but must be a child for ever. 

The Bishop could endure the old house 
no longer. It was too full of spectres. He 
would go out and tramp the roads the long 
night through. Up and down, up and down, 
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through snow or rain, under the moonlight 
or the stars until the day dawned, and the 
pitiless sun should rise again over the heedless 
Bleeping world. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Br bishop's law or deemster's. 



The Bishop had gone into the hall for his 
cloak and hat when he came face to face with 
the Deemster, who was entering the house. 
At sight of his brother his bewUdered mind 
made some feeble efforts to brace itself up. 

* Ah, is it you, Thorkell ? Then you 
have come at last. I had given you up. 
But I am going out to-night. Will you not 
come into the library with me ? But perhaps 
you are going somewhere ? ' 

It was a painful spectacle, the strong brain 
of the strong man tottering visibly. The 
Deemster set down his hat and cane, and 
looked up with a cold mute stare in answer 
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to his brother's inconsequent questions. Then, 
without speaking, he went into the library, 
and the Bishop followed him with a feeble, 
irregular step, humming a lively tune — it was 
' Sally in Our Alley ' — and smiling a melan- 
choly, jaunty, bankrupt smQe. 

* Gilchrist,' said the Deemster, imperiously, 
and he closed the door behind them as he 
spoke, ' let us put away all pretence, and talk 
like men. We have serious work before us, I 
promise you.' 

By a perceptible spasm of wOl the Bishop 
seemed to regain command of his faculties, and 
his countenance, that had been mellowed down 
to most pitiful weakness, grew on the instant 
firm and pale. 

^ What is it, ThorkeU? ' he said, iu a more 
resolute tone. 

Then the Deemster asked deliberately, 
* What do you intend to do with the murderer 
of my son? ' 
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' What do I mean to do ? I ? Do you ask 
me what I mtend to do? ' said the Bishop, in 
a husky whisper. 

^ I ask you what you intend to do/ said 
the Deemster, firmly. ^ Gilchrist, let us make 
no faces. You do not need that I should tell 
you what powers of jurisdiction over felonies 
are held by the Bishop of this island as its 
spiritual baron. More than once you have 
reminded me, and none too courteously, of 
those same powers when they have served 
your turn. They are to-day what they were 
yesterday, and so I ask you again, What do 
you intend to do with the murderer of my 
son? ' 

The Bishop's breath seemed suspended for 
a moment, and then in broken accents he said 
soffcly, ' You ask me what I intend to do with 
the murderer of our Ewan — his murderer, you 
say? ' 

In a cold and resolute tone the Deemster 
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said again, * His murderer/ and bowed 
stiffly. 

The Bishop's confusion seemed to over- 
whelm him. ^ Is it not assuming too much, 
Thorkell ? ' he said, and while his fingers 
trembled as he unlaced them before him, the 
same sad smile as before passed across his 

face. 

^ Listen, and say whether it is so or not,' 
said the Deemster, with a manner of rigid im- 
passibility. * At three o'clock yesterday my 
son left me at my own house with the declared 
purpose of going in search of your son. With 
what object? Wait. At half-past three he 
asked for your son at the house they shared 
together. He was then told that your son 
would be found at the village. Before four 
o'clock he enquired for him at the village pot- 
house, your son's daily and nightly haunt. 
There he was told that the man he wanted had 
been seen going down towards the creek, the 
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frequent anchorage of the fishing- smack, the 
^' Ben-my-Chree," with which he has frittered 
away his time and your money. As the parish 
clock was striking four he was seen in the lane 
leading to the creek, walking briskly down to 
it. He was never seen again.' 

' My brother, my brother, what proof is 
there in that ? ' said the Bishop, with a gesture 
of protestation. 

^ Listen. That creek under the Head of 
Orrisdale is known to the fisher-folk as the 
Lockjaw. Do you need to be told why? 
Because there is only one road out of it. My 
son went into the creek, but he never left it 
alive.' 

' How is this known, Thorkell ? ' 

'How? In this way. Almost immedi- 
ately my son had gone fi'om my house Jarvis 
Kerruish went after him, to overtake him and 
bring him back. Not knowing the course, 
Jarvis had to feel his way and enquire, but 
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he came upon his trace at last, and followed 
Ewan on the road he had taken, and reached 
the creek soon after the parish clock struck 
five. Now, if my son had returned as he went, 
Jarvis Kerruish must have met him.' 

' Patience, Thorkell, have patience,' said 
the Bishop. ^ If Ewan found Dan at the 
Lockjaw Creek, why did not the young man 
Jarvis find both of them there ? ' 

'Why?' the Deemster echoed, 'because the 
one was dead, and the other in hiding.' 

The Bishop was standing at that moment 
by the table, and one hand was touching some- 
thing that lay upon it. A cry that was half a 
sigh and half a suppressed scream of terror 
burst fi*om him. The Deemster understood it 
not, but set it down to the searching power of 
his own words. Shuddering from head to 
foot the Bishop looked down at the thing his 
hand had touched. It was the militia belt. 
He had left it where it had fallen from his 
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fingers when the men brought it to him. Be- 
side it, half hidden by many books and papers, 
the two small daggers lay. 

Then a little low cunning crept over the 
heart of that saintly man, and he glanced up 
into his brother's face with a dissembled look, 
not of enquiry, but of supplication. The 
Deemster's face was imperious, and his eyes 
betrayed no discovery. He had seen nothing. 

' You make me shudder, Thorkell,' the 
Bishop murmured, and while he spoke he lifted 
the belt and daggers furtively amid a chaos of 
loose papers, and whipped them into the door 
of a cabinet that stood open. 

His duplicity had succeeded; not even 
the hollow ring of his voice had awakened 
suspicion, but he sat down with a crushed 
and abject mien. His manhood had gone, 
shame overwhelmed him, and he ceased to 
contend. 

^ I said there was only one way out of • the 
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creek/ said the Deemster, ' but there are 
two/ 

^Ah!' 

* The other way is by the sea. My son 
took that way, but he took it as a dead man, 
and when he came ashore he was wrapped for 
sea-burial — by ignorant bunglers who had 
never buried a body at sea before — ^in a sail- 
cloth of the " Ben-my-Chree." ' 

The Bishop groaned, and wiped his fore- 
head. 

^ Do you ask for further evidence ? ' said 
the Deemster, in a relentless voice. ' K so, it 
is at hand. Where was the " Ben-my-Chree " 
last night? It was on the sea. Last night 
was Christmas Eve, a night of twenty old 
Manx customs. Where were the boat's crew 
and owner ? They were away from their 
homes. To-day was Christmas Day. Where 
were the men? Their wives and children 
were waiting for some of them to eat with 
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them their Christinas dinner and drink their 
Christmas ale. But they were not in their 
houses, and no one knew where they were. 
Can circumstances be more damning? Speak, 
and say. Don't wring your hands ; be a man, 
and look me in the face.' 

' Have mercy, Thorkell,' the Bishop mur- 
mured, utterly prostrate. But the Deemster 
went on to lash him as a brutal master whips 
a broken- winded horse. 

'When the "Ben-my-Chree" came into har- 
bour to-night what was the behaviour of crew 
and owner ? Did they go about their business 
as they are wont to do when wind and tide 
has kept them too long at sea? Did they 
show their faces before suspicion as men should 
who have no fear? No. They skulked away. 
They fled from question. At this moment 
they are being pursued.' 

The Bishop covered his face with his 
hands. 
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' And SO I ask you again/ resumed the 
Deemster, ' what do you intend to do with the 
murderer of my son ? ' 

' Oh, Dan, Dan, my boy, my boy ! ' the 
Bishop sobbed, and for a moment his grief 
mastered all other emotions. 

' Ah ! see how it is ! You name your son, 
and you know that he is guilty/ 

The Bishop lifted up his head, and his eyes 
flashed. ^I do not know that my son is 
guilty,' he said in a tone that made the Deem- 
ster pause. But, speedily recovering his self- 
command, the Deemster continued in a tone 
of confidence, ' Your conscience tells you that 
it is so.' 

The Bishop's spirit was broken in a mo- 
ment. 

' What would you have me do, Thorkell? ' 

' To present your son for murder in the 
court of your barony.' 

' Man, man, do you wish to abase me ? ' said 
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the Bishop. ' Do you come to drive me to 
despair ? Is it not enough that I am bent to 
the very earth with grief but that you of all 
men should crush me to the dust itself with 
shame ? Think of it — ^my son is my only tie 
to earth, I have none left but him ; and, 
because I am a judge in the island as well as 
its poor priest, I am to take him and put him 
to death.' 

Then his voice which had been faint grew 
formidable. 

' What is it you mean by this cruel tor- 
ture ? If my son is guilty, must his crime go 
unpunished though his father's hand is not 
lifted against him? For what business are 
you yourself on this little plot of earth? You 
are here to punish the evil-doer. It is for you 
to punish him if he is guilty. But no, for you 
to do that would be for you to be merciful* 
Mercy you will not show to him or me. And, 
to make a crime that is terrible at the best 
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thrice shameful as well, you would put a 
father as judge over his son. Man, man, have 
you no pity ? No bowels of compassion? 
Think of it. My son is myself, life of my 
life. Can I lop away my right hand and still 
keep all my members? Only think of it. 
Thorkell, Thorkell, my brother, think of it. 
I am a father, and so are you. Could you 
condemn to death your own son? ' 

The sonorous voice had broken again to a 
sob of supplication. 

' Yes, you are a father,' said the Deemster, 
unmoved, ^ but you are also a priest and a 
judge. Your son is guilty of a crime ' 

^ Who says he is guilty ? ' 

* Yourself said as much a moment since.' 

' Have I said so ? What did I say ? They 
had no cause of quarrel — Dan and Ewan. 
They loved each other. But I cannot think. 
My head aches. I fear my mind is weakened 
by these terrible events.' 
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The Bishop pressed his forehead hard like 
a man in bodily pain, but the Deemster showed 
no ruth. 

' It is now for you to put the father aside 
and let the priest-judge come forward. It is 
your duty to God and your Church. Cast 
your selfish interests behind you and quit 
yourself like one to whom all eyes look up. 
The Bishop has a sacred mission. Fulfil it. 
You have punished offenders against God's 
law and the Church's rule beforetime. Don't 
let it be said that the laws of God and Church 
are to pass by the house of their Bishop.' 

^ Pity, pity ! have pity,' the Bishop mur- 
mured. 

^ Set your own house in order, or with 
what courage will you ever again dare to in- 
trude upon the houses of your people ? Now 
is your time to show that you can practise the 
hard doctrine that you have preached. Send 
him to the scaffold, yes, to the scaffold ' 
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The Bishop held up his two hands and 
cried, * Listen, listen. What would it avail 
you though my son's life were given in forfeit 
for the life of your son? You never loved 
Ewan. Ah ! it is true, as Heaven is my wit- 
ness, you never loved him. While I shall have 
lost two sons at a blow. Are you a Christian, 
to thirst like this for blood? It is not justice 
you want ; it is vengeance. But vengeance 
belongs to God.' 

^ Is he not guilty ? ' the Deemster an- 
swered. ' And is it not your duty and mine 
to punish the guilty?' 

But the Bishop went on impetuously, 
panting as he spoke, and in a fiiint, broken 
tone : 

' Then if you should be mistaken — ^if all 
this that you tell me should be a fatal coin- 
cidence that my son cannot explain away ? 
What if I took him and presented him, and 
sent him to the gallows, as you say, and 
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some day, when all that is now dark became 
light, and the truth stood revealed, what if 
then I had to say to myself before God, " I 
have taken the life of my son ? " Brother, is 
your heart brazed out that you can think of 
it without pity ? ' 

The Bishop had dropped to his knees. 

'I see that you are a coward,' said the 
Deemster, contemptuously. ' And so this is 
what your religion comes to ! I tell you 
that the eyes of the people of this island are 
on you. If you take the right course now 
their reverence is yours ; if the wrong one, it 
will be the worst evil that has ever befallen 
you from your youth upwards.' 

The Bishop cried, * Mercy, mercy, for 
Christ's sake, mercy ! ' and he looked about 
the room with terrified eyes, as if he would 
fly from it if he could. 

But the Deemster's lash had one stiU 
heavier blow. 
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^ More, more/ he said, * your Church is on 
its trial also, and if you fail of your duty 
now, the people will rise and sweep it away/ 

Then a gi'eat spasm of strength came to 
the Bishop, and he rose to his feet. 

' Silence, sir ! ' he said, and the Deemster 
quailed visibly before the heat and flame of 
his voice and manner. 

But the spasm was gone in an instant, for 
his faith was dead as his soul was dead, and 
only the galvanic impulse of the outraged 
thing remained. And truly his faith had 
taken his manhood with it, for he sat down 
and sobbed. In a few moments more the 
Deemster left him without another word. 
Theirs had been a terrible interview, and its 
mark remained to the end like a brand of iron 
on the hearts of both the brothers. 

The night was dark but not cold, and 
the roads were soft and draggy. Over the 
long mile that divided Bishop's Court from 
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Ballamona the old Deemster walked home 
with a mind more at ease than he had known 
for a score of years. *It was true enough, 
as he said, that I never loved Ewan,' the 
Deemster thought. ' But then whose was 
the fault but Ewan's own ? At every step 
he was against me, and if he took the side 
of the Bishop and his waistrel son he did it 
to his own confusion. And he had his good 
parts, too. Patient and long-suflfering like 
his mother, poor woman, dead and gone. A 
little like my old father also, the simple soul. 
With fire, too, and rather headstrong at 
times. I wonder how it all happened/ 

Then, as he trudged along through the 
dark roads, his mind turned full on Dan. 
^ He must die,' he thought with content and 
a secret satisfaction. 'By Bishop's law or 
Deemster's he cannot fail but be punished 
with death. And so this is the end ! He 
was to have his foot on my neck some day. 
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So much for the brave vaunt and prophecy. 
And when he is dead my fate is broken. Tut, 
who talks of fate in these days ? Idle chatter 
and balderdash ! ' 

When the Deemster got to Ballamona he 
found the coroner, Quayle the Gyke, in the 
hall awaiting him. Jarvis Kerruish was on 
the settle pushing off his slush-covered boots 
with a boot-jack. 

' Why, what ? How's this ? ' said the 
Deemster. 

^ They've escaped us so far,' said the 
coroner meekly. 

' Escaped you ? What ? In this little 
rat-hole of an island, and they've escaped 
you ?' 

^ We gave them chase for six miles, sir. 
They've taken the mountains for it. Up 
past the Sherragh Vane at Sulby, and under 
Snaefell and Beinn-y-Phott — ^that's their way, 
sir. And it was black dark up yonder, and 
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we had to leave it till the morrow. We'll 
take them, sir, make yourself easy.' 

' Had any one seen them ? Is he with 
them ? ' 

* Old Moore, the miller at Sulby, saw them 
as they went by the mill running mortal 
hard. But he told us no, the captain wasn't 
among them.' 

' What ! then you've been wasting your 
wind over the fishermen while he has been 
clearing away ? ' 

Jarvis Kerruish raised his head fi-om 
where he was pulling on his slippers. 

' Set your mind at rest, sir,' he said 
calmly. ^ We will find him, though he lies 
like a toad under a stone.' 

* Mettle, mettle,' the Deemster chuckled 
into his breast, and proceeded to throw off his 
cloak. Then he turned to the coroner again. 

^ Have you summoned the jury of in- 
quiry ?' 
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^ I have, sir — six men of the parish — 
court-house at Ramsey — eight in the morn- 
ing.' 

* We must indict the whole six of them. 
You have their names ? Jarvis will write 
them down for you. We cannot have five of 
them giving evidence for the sixth.' 

The Deemster left the hall with his quick 
and restless step, and turned into the dining- 
room, where Mona was helping to lay the 
supper. Her face was very pale, her eyes 
were red with long weeping, she moved to 
and fi-o with a slow step, and misery itself 
seemed to sit on her. But the Deemster saw 
nothing of this. * Mona,' he said, * you must 
be stirring before daybreak to-morrow.' 

She lifted her face with a look of enquiry. 

* We breakfast at half-past six, and leave 
in the coach at seven.' 

With a puzzled expression she asked in a 
low tone where they were to go. 
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' To Ramsey, for the court of inquiry/ he 
answered with complacency. 

Mona's left hand went up to her breast, 
and her breath came quick. 

* But why am I to go ? ' she asked 
timidly. 

' Because in cases of this kind, when the 
main evidence is circumstantial, it is neces- 
sary to prove a motive before it is possible to 
frame an indictment/ 

' Well, father ? ' Mona's red eyes opened 
wide with a startled look, and their long 
lashes trembled. 

*Well, girl, you shall prove the mo- 
tive.' 

The Deemster opened the snuflF-hom on 
the mantleshelf. 

' / am to do so ? ' 

The Deemster glanced up sharply under 
his spectacles. ^ Yes, you, child, you,' he 
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said, with quiet emphasis, and lifted his pinch 
of snuff to his nose. 

Mona's breast began to heave, and all her 
slight frame to quiver. 

* Father,' she said faintly, * do you mean, 
that I am to be the chief witness against the 
man who took my brother's life ? ' 

' Well, perhaps, but we shall see. And 
now for supper, and then to bed, for we must 
be stirring before the lark.' 

Mona was going out of the room with a 
heavy step when the Deemster, who had 
seated himself at the table, raised his eyes. 
* Wait,' he said ; ' when were you last out of 
the house ? ' 

' Yesterday morning, sir. I was at the 
ploughing match.' 

^ Have you had any visitors since five last 
night ? ' 

* Visitors — ^five — I do not understand ^ 

' That wiU do, chHd.' 
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Jarvis Kerruish came into the room at 
this moment. He was the Deemster's sole 
companion at supper that night. And so 
ended that terrible Christmas Day. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE deemster's INQUEST. 



It was at the late dawn of the following 
morning that Dan Mylrea escaped from his 
night-long burial in the shaft of the disused 
lead mine. On his way to Ballamona he 
went by the little shed where Mrs. Kerruish 
lived with her daughter Mally. The sound 
of his footstep on the path brought the old 
woman to the doorway. 

^ Asking pardon, sir/ the old body said, 
* and which way may you be going ? ' 

Dan answered that he was going to 
Ballamona. 

' Not to the Deemster's ? Yes ? Och ! 
no. Why, d'ye say ? Well, my daughter 
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was away at the Street last night — ^where she 
allis is o' nights, more's the pity, leaving me, 
a lone woman, to fret and fidget — and there 
in the house where they tell all newses, the 
guzzling craythurs, they were sayin' as may- 
be it was yourself as shouldn't trouble the 
Deemster for a bit of a spell longer/ 

Dan took no further heed of the old 
woman's warning than to thank her as he 
passed on. When he got to Ballamona the 
familiar place looked strange and empty. He 
knocked, but there was no answer. He 
called, but there was no reply. Presently a 
foot on the gravel woke the vacant stillness. 
It was Hommy-beg, and at sight of Dan he 
lifted both his hands. 

Then, amid many solemn exclamations, 
slowly, disjointedly, explaining, excusing, 
Hommy told what had occurred. And no 
sooner had Dan realised the business that was 
afoot, and that the Deemster, with Jarvis 
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Kemiish and Mona, were gone to Ramsey on 
a court of inquiry touching Ewan's death, 
than he straightway set his face in the same 
direction. 

' The court begins its business at eight, 
you say ? Well, good-bye, Hommy, and 
God bless you ! ' he said, and turned sharply 
away. But he stopped suddenly, and came 
back the pace or two. ' Wait, let us shake 
hands, old friend ; we may not have another 
chance. Good-bye.' 

In a moment Dan was going at a quick 
pace down the road. 

It was a heavy morning. The mists were 
gliding slowly up the mountains in grim, 
hooded shapes, their long white skirts sweeping 
the meadows as they passed. Overhead the 
sky was dim and empty. Underfoot the roads 
were wet and thick. But Dan felt nothing of 
this wintry gloom. It did not touch his 
emancipated spirit. His face seemed to open 
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as he walked, and his very stature to in- 
crease. He reflected that the lumbering 
coach which carried the Deemster and his 

! daughter and bastard son must now be 

1 

far on its way through the ruts of this 
rough turnpike that lay between Michael 
and Ramsey. And he pushed on with new 
I vigour. 

He passed few persons on the roads. The 
houses seemed to be deserted. Here or there 
a little brood of children played about a cot- 
tage door. He hailed them cheerily as he 
went by, and could not help observing that 
when the Httle ones recognised him they 
dropped their play and huddled together at 
the threshold like sheep affrighted. 

As he passed into Ballaugh under the foot 
of Glen Dhoo he came upon Corlett Balla&yle. 
The great man opened his eyes wide at sight 
of Dan, and made no answer to his salutation ; 
but when Dan had gone on some distance he 
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turned, as if by a sudden impulse, and hailed 
him with scant ceremony. 

^ Ay, why do you take that road ? ' 
Dan twisted his head, but he did not stop, 
and Corlett Ballafayle laughed in his throat at 
a second and more satisfying reflection, and 
then, without waiting for an answer to his 
question, he waved the back of one hand, and 
said, ^ All right. Follow on. It's nothing to 

me.' 

Dan had seen the flicker of good- will, fal- 
lowed by the flame of uncharity, that flashed 
over the man's face, but he had no taste or 
time for parley. Pushing on past the muggy 
inn by the bridge, past the smithy that stood 
there and the brewery that stood opposite, he 
came into the village. There the women, 
standing at their doors, put their heads to- 
gether, looked after him and whispered, and, 
Kke Corlett Ballafeyle, forgot to answer his 
greeting. It was then that over his new- 
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found elevation of soul Dan felt a creeping 
sense of shame. The horror and terror that 
had gone before had left no room for the lower 
emotion. Overwhelmed by a crushing idea 
of his guilt before God, he had not realised 
his position in the eyes of his fellow-men. 
But now he realised it and knew that his 
crime was known. He saw himself as a 
hunted man, a homeless, friendless wanderer 
on the earth, a murderer from whom all must 
shrink. His head fell into his breast as he 
walked, his eyes dropped to the ground, he 
lifted his face no more to the faces of the 
people whom he passed, and gave none his 
salutation. 

The mists lifted off the mountains as the 
morning wore on, and the bald crowns were 
seen against the empty sky. Dan quickened 
his pace. When he came to Sulby it had 
almost quickened to a run, and as he went by 
the mill in the village he noticed that old 
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Moore, the miller, who was a square-set, 
middle-aged man with a heavy jowl, stood 
at the open door and watched him. He did 
not lift his eyes, but he was conscious that 
Moore turned hurriedly into the mill, and 
that at the next instant one of his men came 
as hurriedly out of it. 

In a few minutes more he was at the 
bridge that crosses the Sulby river, and there 
he was suddenly confronted by a gang of men, 
with Moore at their head. They had crossed 
the river by the ford at the mill- side, and 
running along the southern bank of it had 
come up to the bridge at the moment that 
Dan was about to cross it from the road. 
Armed with heavy sticks, which they carried 
threateningly, they called on Dan to surrender 
himself. Dan stopped, looked into their hot 
faces, and said, ' Men, I know what you think, 
but you are wrong. I am not running away ; 
I am going to Ramsey court-house.' 
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At that the men laughed derisively, and 
the miller said with a grin that if Dan was 
on his road to Eamsey they would take the 
pleasure of his company, just to see him safely 
landed there. 

Dan's manner was quiet. He looked 
about him with calm but searching looks. At 
the opposite bank of the river, close to the 
foot of the bridge, there was a smithy. At 
that moment the smith was hooping a cart- 
wheel, and his striker set down his sledge and 
tied up his leather apron to look on and listen. 

' Men,' said Dan again in a voice that was 
low, but strong and resolute, ' it is the truth 
that I am on my way to Ramsey court- 
house, but I mean to go alone, and don't 
intend to allow any man to take me there 
as a prisoner.' 

' A likely tale,' said the miller, and with 
that he stepped up to Dan and laid a hand 
upon his arm. At the next moment the 
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man of flour had loosed his grip with 
a shout, and his white coat was rolling in 
the thick mud of the wet road. Then the 
other men closed around with sticks uplifted, 
but before they quite realised what they 
were to do, Dan had twisted some steps 
aside, darted through them, laid hold of the 
smith's sledge, swung it on his shoulder, and 
faced about. 

' Now, men,' he said as calmly as before, 
^ none of you shall take me to Ramsey, and 
none of you shall follow me there. I must 
go alone.' 

The men had fallen quickly back. Dan's 
strength of muscle was known, and his stature 
was a thing to respect. They were silent for 
a moment, and dropped their sticks. Then 
they began to mutter among themselves, and 
ask what it was to them after all, and what 
for should they meddle, and what was a few 
shillin' anyway ? 
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Dan and his sledge passed through. The 
encounter had cost him some minutes of 
precious time, but the ardour of his pur- 
pose had suffered no abatement from the 
untoward event, though his heart was the 
heavier for it and the dreary day looked the 
darker. 

Near the angle of the road that turns to 
the left to Ramsey and to the right to the 
Sherragh Vane, there was a little " thatched 
cottage of one story, with its window level 
with the road. It was the house of a cobbler 
named Callister, a lean, hungry, elderly man, 
who lived there alone under the ban of an old 
rumour of evil doings of some sort in his 
youth. Dan knew the poor soul. Such 
human ruins had never been quarry to him, 
the big-hearted scapegrace, and now, drawing 
near, he heard the beat of the old man's 
hammer as he worked. The hammering ceased, 
and Callister appeared at his door. 
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* Capt'n/ he stammered, * do you know — 

do you know ? ' He tried to frame his 

words and could not, and at last he blurted 
out, ' Quayle the Gyke drove by an hour 
ago.' 

Dan knew what was in the heart of 
the poor battered creature, and it touched 
him deeply. He was moving off without 
speaking, merely waving his hand for answer 
and adieu, when the cobbler's dog, as lean 
and hungry as its master to look upon, 
came from the house and looked up at 
Dan out of its rheumy eyes and licked his 
hand. 

The cobbler still stood at his door, fum- 
bling in his fingers his cutting-knife, worn 
obliquely to the point, and struggling to speak 
more plainly. 

^ The Whitehaven packet leaves Ramsey 
to-night, capt'n,' he said. 

Dan waved his hand once more. His 
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heart sank yet lower. Only by the very dregs 
of humanity, the very quarry of mankmd, and 
by the dumb creatures that licked his hand, 
was his fellowship rewarded. Thus had he 
wasted his fidelity, and thrown his loyalty 
away. In a day he had become a hunted 
man. So much for the world's gratitude and 
even the world's pity. And yet, shunned or 
hunted,' a mark for the finger of shame or an 
aim for the hand of hate, he felt, as he had felt 
before, bound by strong ties to his fellow- 
creatures. He was about to part from them ; 
he was meeting them for the last time. Not 
even their coldest glance of fear or suspicion 
made a call on his resolution. 

At every step his impatience became 
more lively. Through Lezayre, and past 
Milntown, he walked at a quick pace. He 
dared not run, lest his eagerness should seem 
to betray him and he should meet with 
another such obstacle as kept him back at 
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Sulby Bridge. At length he was walking 
through the streets of Ramsey. He noticed 
that most of the people who passed him gave 
him a hurried and startled look, and went 
quickly on. He reached the court-house at 
last. Groups stood about the Saddle Inn, 
and the south side of the enclosure within the 
rails was crowded. The clock in the church 
tower in the market-plax^e beyond was strikmg 
nine. It was whHe building that square tower, 
twenty years before, that the mason Looney 
had dropped to his knees on the scaffold and 
asked the blessing of the Bishop as he passed. 
To the Bishop's son the clock of the tower 
seemed now to be striking the hour of doom. 

The people within the rails of the court- 
yard fell aside as Dan pushed his way through, 
and the dull buzz of their gossip fell straight- 
way to a great silence. But those who stood 
nearest the porch were straining their necks 
towards the inside of the court-house in an 
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effort to see and hear. Standing behind 
them for an instant Dan heard what was 
said in whispers by those within to those 
without, and thus he learned what had been 
done. 

The Deemster's inquest had been going on 
for an hour. First, the landlady of the ' Three 
Legs of Man ' had sworn that, at about three 
o'clock on Christmas Eve, Parson Ewan had 
enquired at her house for Mr. Dan Mylrea, 
and had been directed to the creek known 
sometimes as the Lockjaw. Then, the butcher 
from the shambles in the lane had sworn that 
Parson Ewan had passed him walking to- 
wards the creek ; and the long-shore fisherman 
who brought the body to Bishop's Court gave 
evidence as to when (ten o'clock on Christmas 
morning) and where (the coral ground for 
herrmgs, called the Mooragh) it came ashore. 
After these, Jarvis Kerruish had sworn to 
foUowing Parson Ewan within half an hour of 
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the deceased leaving Ballamona, to hearing a 
loud scream as he approached the lane leadmg 
to Orris Head, and to finding at the creek the 
fisher lad Davy Fayle, whose manner awakened 
strong suspicion when he was questioned as 
to whether he had seen Parson Ewan and his 
master, Mr. Daniel Mylrea. The wife of one 
of the crew of the ' Ben-my-Chree ' had next 
been called to say that the fishing-boat had 
been at sea from high-water on Christmas 
Eve* The woman had given her evidence 
with obvious diffidence and some confusion, 
repeating and contradicting herself, being 
sharply reprimanded by the Deemster, and 
finally breaking down into a torrent of tears. 
When she had been removed the housekeeper 
at the old Ballamona, an uncomfortable, be- 
wildered old body, stated that Mr. Dan Mylrea 
had not been home since the early morning 
on the day before Christmas Day. Finally, 
the harbour-master at Peel had identified the 
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sailcloth in which the body had been wrapped 
as a drift yawlsail of the ^Ben-my-Chree/ and 
he had also sworn that the lugger of that 
name had come into the harbour at low-water 
the previous night, with the men Quilleash, 
Teare, Corkell, Crennell, and Davy Fayle, as 
well as the owner, Mr. Dan Mylrea, aboard of 
her. 

Without waiting to hear more, Dan made 
one great call on his resolution and pushed his 
way through the porch into the court-house. 
Then he realised that there was still some 
virtue left in humanity. No sooner had 
the people in the court become aware of his 
presence among them than one stepped before 
him as if to conceal him fronj those in front, 
while another tapped him on the shoulder,, and 
elbowed a way out, beckoning him to follow 
as if some pressing errand called him away. 

But Dan's purpose was fixed, and no 
cover for cowardice availed to shake it. 

t2 
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Steadfast and silent lie stood at the back of 
the court, half hidden by the throng about 
him, trying to look on with a cool counte- 
nance, and to fix his attention on the proceed- 
ings of his own trial. At first he was con- 
scious of no more than the obscurity of the 
dusky place and a sort of confused murmur 
that rose fi*om a table at the farther end. 
For a while he looked stupidly on, and even 
trembled slightly. But all at once he found 
himself listening and seeing all that was going 
on before him. 

The court-house was densely crowded. 
On the bench sat the Deemster, his thin, 
quick face as sharp as a pen within his heavy 
wig. Jarvis Kerruish and Quayle, the coro- 
ner, stood at a table beneath. Stretched on 
the top of this table was a canvas sail. Six 
men from Michael sat to the right as a jury. 
But Dan's eyes passed over all these as if 
scarcely conscious of their presence, and 
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turned by an instinct of which he knew no- 
thing towards the witness-box. And there 
Mona herself was now standing. Her face 
was very pale and drawn hard about the 
lips, which were set firm, though the nos- 
trils quivered visibly. She wore a dark 
cloak of half-conventual pattern, with a hood 
that fell back from the close hat that sat like 
a nun's cap about her smooth forehead. Erect 
she stood, with the fire of two hundred eager 
eyes upon her, but her bosom heaved and 
the fingers of her ungloved hand gripped ner- 
vously the rail in fi-ont of her. 

In an instant the thin shrill voice of the 
Deemster broke on Dan's consciousness, and 
he knew that he was listening to his own trial, 
with Mona put up to give evidence against 
him. 

' When did you see your brother last ? ' 
* On the afternoon of the day before yes- 
terday.' 
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' At what hour ? ' 

* At about two o'clock/ 

*.What passed between you at that mter- 
view ? ' 

There was no answer to this question. 

* Tell the jury if there was any unplea- 
santness between you and your brother at 
two o'clock the day before yesterday.' 

There was a pause, and then the silence 
was broken by the reply, meekly spoken, ' It 
is true that he was angry.' 

* What was the cause of his anger ? ' 
Another pause and no answer. The 

Deemster repeated his question, and still there 
was no reply. 

* Listen ; on your answer to this question 
the burden of the indictment must rest. 
Circumstance points but too plainly to a 
crime. It points to one man as perpetrator of 
that crime, and to five other men as accesso- 
ries to it. But it is necessary that the jury 
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should gather an idea of the motive that in- 
spired it. And so I ask again^ what was the 
diflference between you and your brother at 
your interview on the afternoon of the day 
before yesterday ? ' 

There was a deep hush in the court. A 
gloomy, echoless silence, like that which 
goes before a storm, seemed to brood over 
the place. All eyes were turned to the 
witness-box. 

' Answer,' said the Deemster, with head 
aslant. ' I ask for an answer — I demand it.' 

Then the witness lifted up her great, soft, 
liquid eyes to the Deemster's face, and spoke : 
' Is it the judge or the father that demands an 
answer ? ' she said. 

* The judge, the judge,' the Deemster re- 
plied with emphasis, * we know of no father 
here.' 

At that the burden that had rested on 
Mona's quivering face seemed to lift away. 
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* Then, if it is the judge that asks the ques- 
tion, I will not answer it.' 

The Deemster leaned back in his seat, 
and there was a low rumble among the people 
in the court. Dan found his breath coming 
audibly from his throat, his finger-nails dig- 
ging trenches in his palms, and his teeth 
set so hard on his lips that both teeth and lips 
were bleeding. 

After a moment's silence the Deemster 
spoke again, but more softly than before, and 
in a tone of suavity. 

' If the judge has no power with you, 
make answer to the father,' and he repeated 
his question. 

Amid silence that was painful Mona said, 
in a tremulous voice, ^ It is not in a court of 
justice that a father should expect an answer 
to a question like that.' 

Then the Deemster lost all self-control, 
and shouted in his shrUl treble that, whether 
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as father or judge, the witness's answer he 
should have ; that on that answer the guilty- 
man should yet be indicted, and that even as 
it would be damning to that man so it should 
hang him. 

The spectators held their breath at the 
Deemster's words and looked aghast at the 
livid face on the bench. They were accus- 
tomed to the Deemster's fits of rage, but such 
an outbreak of wrath had never before been 
witnessed. The gloomy silence was un- 
broken for a moment, and then there came 
the sound of the suppressed weeping of the 
witness. 

' Stop that noise ! ' said the Deemster. 
*We know for whom you shed your tears. 
But you shall yet do more than cry for the 
man. If a word of yours can send him to the 
gallows, that word shall yet be spoken.' 

Dan saw and heard all. The dark place, 
the judge, the jury, the silent throng, seemed 
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to ssvim about him. For a moment he strug- 
gled with himself, scarcely able to control the 
impulse to push through and tear the Deem- 
ster from his seat. At the next instant, with 
complete self-possession and strong hold of 
his passions, he had parted the people in front 
of him, and was making his way to the table 
beneath the bench. Dense as the crowd was 
it seemed to open of itself before him, and 
only the low rumble of many subdued voices 
floated faintly in his ear. He was conscious 
that all eyes were upon - him, but most of 
All that Mona was watching him with looks 
of pain and fear. 

He never felt stronger than at that mo- 
ment. Long enough he had hesitated, and 
too often he had been held back, but now his 
time was come. He stopped in front of the 
table, and said in a full clear voice, ^ I am here 
to surrender — I am guilty.' 

The Deemster looked down in bewilder- 
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ment ; but the coroner, recovering quickly 
from his first amazement, bustled up with the 
air of a constable making a capture, and put 
the fetters on Dan's wrists. 

What happened next was never afterwards 
rightly known to any of the astonished spec- 
tators. The Deemster asked the jury for 
their verdict, and immediately afterwards he 
called on the clerks to prepare the indict- 
ment. 

* 

' Is it to be for this man only, or for all 
six ? ' the clerk asked. 

^ All six,' the Deemster answered. 

Then the prisoner spoke again. ' Deem- 
ster,' he said, ' the other men are innocent.' 

' Where are they ? ' 

' I do not know.' 

' If innocent, why are they in hiding ? ' 

' I tell you, sir, they are innocent. Their 
only fault is that they have tried to be loyal 
to me.' 
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' Were they with you when the body was 
buried ? ' 

Dan made no answer. 

Still no answer. The Deemster turned to 
the clerk, ' The six.* 

' Deemster/ Dan said, with stubborn reso- 
lution, * why should I tell you what is not 
true ? I have come here when, like the men 
themselves, I might have kept away.' 

' You have come here, prisoner, when the 
hand of the law was upon you, when its ven- 
geance was encircling you, entrapping you, 
when it was useless to hold out longer ; you 
have come here thinking to lessen your pun- 
ishment by your surrender. But you have 
been mistaken. A surrender extorted when 
capture is certain, like a confession made 
when crime cannot be denied, has never yet 
been allowed to lessen the punishment of the 
guilty. Nor shall it lessen it now.' 
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Then as the Deemster rose a cry rang 
through the court. It was such a cry out of 
a great heart as tells a whole story to a multi- 
tude. In a moment the people saw and knew 
all. They looked at the two who stood before 
them, Dan and Mona, the prisoner and the 
witness, with eyes that filled, and fi-om their 
dry throats there rose a deep groan from their 
midst. 

' I tell you, Deemster, it is false, and the 
men are innocent,' said Dan. 

The clerk was seen to hand a document to 
the Deemster, who took a pen and signed it. 

' The accused stands committed for trial 
at the Court of General Gaol Delivery.' 

At the next moment the Deemster was 
gone. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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